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DEBATES 


FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  I4TH,  1 800. 

1 HE  Right  Hon.  the  Speaker  having  taken  the  chair,  feveral 
members  were  fvvorn  in,  and  took  their  feats  accordingly. 

A petition  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Carlow , whofe 
names  are  thereunto  fubfcribad,  was  prefented  to  the  Houfe  and 
read  ; fetting  forth,  that  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Carlow 
approach  the  Houfe  with  the  moil  iincere  afiurances  of  their iviola- 
ble  attachment  to  that  connexion  which  fo  happily  fubfiils  between 
his  Maje fly’s  realms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  according  to  the 
fettlement  of  1782,  and  with  the  moll  anxious  defire,  as  far  as  in 
them  lies,  to  maintain  it  inviolate  for  ever;  that  they  have  ob- 
ferved  with  the  deepeft  affliction,  the  revival  of  the  meafure  of  a 
Legiflative  Union,  fo  lately  rejected  by  the  uninfluenced  voice  of 
the  Houfe,  which,  by  depriving  them  of  a refxdent  Parliament,  would 
remove  the  only  real  or  practicable  fecurity  for  their  properties, 
their  liberties,  or  their  lives  ; to  that  Parliament,  fupported,  as  the  pe- 
titioners trull  it  ever  will  deferve  to  be,  by  the  hearts  of  the  People, 
they  are  indebted  for  their  independence,  and  for  its  neceflary  con- 
sequence, their  late  rapid  increafe  in  commerce,  indultry,  and  com- 
fort; to  that  Parliament,  and  to  it  alone,  can  the  petitioners  look 
for  permanence  to  the  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  the  very  fou| 
and  eflence  of  their  exigence  as  a free  and  happy  people,  and  they 
therefore  on  the  part  of  themfelves  and  their  fellow  fubjeCts,  with 
deference,  demand  from  the  juftice  of  the  Houfe  the  prefervation 
of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  the  bleffings  of  a free  and  indepen- 
dent Parliament,  refident  amongft  them. 

A petition  of  the  eleCtors  of  the  county  of  the  town  of  Carrickfer - 
gus , whofe  names  are  thereunto  fubferibed,  was  prefented  to  the 
Houfe  and  read;  fetting  forth,  that  the  petitioners  beg  leave  to  ex- 
prefs  their  firm  attachment  to  the  perfon  of  the  King,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Conftitution;  with  the  deepelt  regret  the  petitioners 
learn  that  the  meafure  of  an  incorporate  Union  of  Ireland  wl»b. 
Great  Britain  is  again  to  be  brought  before  the  confideration  of  Parlia- 
ment, a meafure  which  was  condemned  and  rejected  in  the  lalt  fef- 
fion  ; that  petitioners  are  o.f  opinion  that  fuch  a meafure  is  fraught 
with  the  molt  alarming  confequences.  annihilating  their  exigence 
as  a nation,  tending  to  endanger  the  prefent  connexion  between  the 
two  countries,  and  fubjeCting  their  liberties  and  properties  to  the 
uncontrouled  tiilpoful  of  a Parliament  in  which  ;hey  cannot  be  ade- 
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quately  reprefented,  and  which,  from  its  remnteneG,  could  belittle 
acquainted  with,  their  loc^l  conditions  and  interefls,  or  hear  few  of 
their  complaint's  ; content  with  fhe  Conditution  as’ finally  eftablilhed 
in  1782,  and  abhorrent  to  a fpecuiative  innovation,  irrevocable  if 
once  admitted,  the  petitioners  humbly  pray  and  confide  that  Parlia- 
ment will  maintain  fhat  Copftitution  inviolate,  to  preferve  which, 
the  Members  of  the  Houfe  were  elected,  and  that  the  Members  will, 
at  the  exph  ation  of  their  truft,  reftore  it  to  their  conftituents  unim- 
paired, that-  it  may  betranfitnitted  pure  and  ur;fullied  to  the  lateft 
pofterity. 

A petition  of  the  merchants,  traders,  gentlemen,  freeholders,  and 
inhabitants  of  phe  [owp  of  Newy,  whcje  names  are  thereunto  fob- 
fcribed,  was  prefented  to  the  Houfe  and  read;  fetting  forth,  that 
the  petitioners  art  firmly  and  unalterably  attached  to  the  Royal  Ptr- 
foh  and  Family  of  his  mod  gracious  Majed.y,  and  the  principles  of 
the  Conditution  ; that  the  petitioners  beg  leave  to  exprefs  their 
mod  heartfelt  concern  at  finding  the  meafure  of  a Legidative  Union 
between  this  kingdom  and  Great  Britain  which  has  already  been  ra- 
je&ed  by  the  uninfluenced  fenfe  of  the  Houfe,  is  again  to  be  brought 
before  the  Houfe  for  further  confederation;  'that  in  con  fee  pence  of 
the  Conditution  of  the  kingdom  having  been  happily  and  finally 
fettled  in  the  year  1782,  through  the  parental  care  of  his  Majefty, 
the  liberality  of  the  Britifh  Parliament,  and  the  virtue  of  the  Irilh 
Parliament,  this  nation  has  increafed  and  is.  encreafing  in  wealth, 
profperity,  and  commerce,  to  a degree  unexampled  in  the  records 
of  hidory;  that  the  petitioners  are  unalterably  attached  to  thatCon- 
ditution  and  the  bleflings  they  enjoy  under  it,  and  therefore  will  ne- 
ver confent  to  exchange  thofe  bleflings  for  fo  alarming  and  defpe- 
rate  a meafure  as  that  of  totally,  irrevocably,  and  for  ever  annihilat- 
ing the  Parliament  and  Conditution  of  Ireland,  an  experiment  of 
fuch  mondr,oiis  magnitude  as  to  involve  in  it  the  exiftence  of  Ire- 
land as  a nation,  the  petitioners’  property  and  their  liberties,  wholly 
extinguifhing  the  one,  and  placing  the  other?  under  the  controul  of 
a legiflature  in  which  the  propofed  number  of  their  reprefentation 
are  fo  unequal  as  five  hundred  to  one  hundred  ; an  experiment,  that 
ff  once  tried,  can  never  be  recalled,  though  they  fhould  be  loft  in  its 
ruins;  content,  therefore,  with  the  bleflings  they  enjoy,  the  petition- 
ers pray  the  Houfe  to  leave  them  in  pofleflion  of  them,  and  to  re- 
dore  to  them  unimpaired,  at  the  expiration  of  this  Parliament,  that 
Conditution  which  the  members  of  the  Houfe  were  eletted  to  pre- 
ferve, to  the  end  that  the  petitioners  may  tranfmit  it  to  their  pofleriry. 

A petition  of  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  clergy^  and  freeholders 
of  the  county  of  Down , whole  names  are  thereunto  fubferibed,  was 
prefented  to  the  Houfe  and  read  ; fetting  forth,  that  the  petitioners 
view  with  the  mod  dutiful  gratitude  the  parental  attention  of  their 
ever  gracious  Sovereign  in  recommending  to  his  Parliament  of  this 
kingdom  the  adoption  of  a meafure  to  cement  the  clofer  connexion 
and  friendfhip  of  the  two  countries,  which,  if  completed,  mud 
drengthen  the  finews  of  the  empire ; and  the  petitioners  hope  their 
Parljamert  may  think  fit  to  receive  and  duly  difeufs  the  propofed 


plan  To  gradouHy  recommended,  and  trull  to  the  wifdom,  diferetion 
and  integrity  of  their  Parliament  to  adopt  and  promote  the  fyflem 
as  far  as  may  appear  confident  with  the  dignity  of  Ireland,  and  as 
it  may  tend  to  eniure  the  peace  and  profperity  of  this  country. 

A petition  of  the  freeholders  of  the  King's  County , whofe  names 
are  thereunto  fubferibed,  was  prefented  to  the  rloufe  and  read  ; fet- 
ting  forth,  that  the  petitioners,  fincerely  attached  as  they  are  to  his 
Majefty’s  facred  perfon  and  family,  and.  to  the  prefent  connexion  of 
this  kingdom  with  Great  Britain,  mufl;  entertain  the  moll  lively 
alarm  at  the  approach  of  any  meafure  which  cc?uld  weaken  that  at- 
tachment and  endanger  that  connexion  ; that  fenfible  of  the  excel- 
lency of  the  Conlfitution  of  this  country  they  molt  ardently  wifh  to 
Lave  it  maintained  on.  the  independent  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded  in  the  year  1782;  that  is  is  necelfary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  that  their  Parliament  fhould  be  relident  in  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  have  a common  interefl  with  the  nation,  and  fhonld  be  fole- 
ly  compofed  of  Iri/h  Senators,  over  whomthe  Irifli  People  could  have 
a conftitutipnai  and  eh'ectual  influence;  that  the  petitioners,  after 
the  moll  foiemn  and  mature  deliberation,  are  convinced  that  the 
meafure  of  a Legiflative  Union  with  Grea  Biiiain,  would  be  radi- 
cally deftru&ive  of  the  conilitutionai  independence,  the  commer- 
cial intefefb,  and  the  general  profperity  of  this  kingdom,  and  that 
by  deftroying  their  liberty  and  obliterating  their  name,  would  fink 
them  at  once  into  impoten£y  and  degradation;  that  the  experience 
of  the  eighteen  years  which  have  elapfed  fince  petitioners  obtained 
a free  trade  and  free  conititution,  furnifh  them  with  numerous  and 
unequivocal  proofs  of  the  value  of  thefe  national  bleffings,  and  con- 
vinces the  petitioners  that  from  them  alone  have  Bowed  that  wealth 
and  other  refources  by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  contribute 
to  the  multiplying  expences  of  the  conteft  in  which  the  petitioners 
are  involved,  and  thus  prove  their  gratitude  to  their  Prince  and 
anxiety  for  the  fafety  and  honour  of  the  empire  ; that  the  petition- 
er^,  with  thefe  fentirnents  deeply  engraven  on  their  hearts,  are  allo- 
nifhed  at  the  defign  of  the  mimfler  to  deprive  them  of  their  Confti- 
union,  and  to  take  from  this  ancient,  populous,  and  flourifhing 
illmd  its  attributes  as  a kingdom,  its  ftrongeff  bonds  of  connexioii 
with  Great  Biitain,  and  its  only  folid  fecurity  for  the  profperity 
which  it  now  enjoys;  and  therefore  praying  the  Houfeto  avert  thefe 
formidable  evils  and  to  reftore  confidence  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  by 
vindicating  their  rights  by  their  decifion  on  this  important  queffion. 

A petition  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Leitrim , whole 
nia  tries  are  thereunto  fubferibed,  was  prefented  to  the  Houfe  and 
read;  fetting  forth,  that  at  this  awful  and  alarming  moment  the  pe» 
titioners  feel  themfelves  called  upon  to  declare  their  opinion,  that 
they  confider  a Legiflative  Union  viuth  Great  Britain  to  be  a dan- 
gerous innovation,  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  coftnitutional  indepen- 
dence, commercial  interefts,  and  general  pfofperky  of  the  kingdom  ; 
that  this  meafure,  by  depriving  petitioners  of  a refident  and  pro- 
testing Legiflature,  under  which  this  country  has  hitherto  profper- 
cd  beyond  example,  by  encreafing  the  number  of  abfentees,  and 
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the  confequent  drain  of  the  wealth  of  this  kingdom,  mull  augment 
the  difcontents  of  the  kingdom,  and  thereby  endanger  the  connec- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  petitioners  are  de- 
termined to  fupport  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  ; that  petitioners 
rely  therefore  with  the  moll:  unfhaken  confidence  on  the  wifdom 
and  juftice  of  the  Houfe,  that  it  will  maintain  unimpaired  to  them 
and  their  pofterity  thatfacred  Conftitution  which  is  their  birth-right, 
which  has  been  the  fource  of  every  blefling  to  this  ifland,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  which  petitioners  deem  to  be  infeparable  from  their 
exigence  as  a free  people. 

A petition  of  the  gentlemen,  clergy,  freeholders  and  landholders 
of  the  county  of  Weftmeatb , whofe  names  are  thereunto  fubfcribed, 
was  prefen  ted  to  the  Houfe  and  read;  fetting  forth,  that  the  king- 
dom has  rifen  within  the  laft  feventeen  years  with  a rapidity  unex- 
ampled in  the  annals  of  mankind  from  a fituation  of  poverty  and 
diilrefs  to  its  prefent  high  {late  of  profperity;  that  the  real  and  pro- 
greflive  improvement  of  our  country  is,  under  Providence,  to  be 
afcribed  to  that  free  and  independent  Conftitution  fo  happily  ac- 
quired in  1782;  that  the  petitioners,  feeling  from  experience  the 
Conftitution  of  1782  to  be  the  fureft  guardian  of  the  interefts  of 
this  country  and  of  its  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  to  which 
they  are  moll  warmly  attached,  they  humbly  entreat  the  firm  and 
unremitted  exertions  of  the  Houfe  to  preferve  it  unaltered  and 
unimpaired. 

A petition  of  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
Clare , whofe  names  are  thereunto  fubfcribed,  was  prefented  to  the 
Houfe  and  read;  fetting  forth,  that  at  this  awful  and  alarming 
moment  they  cannot  ceafe  to  expert  from  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people  in  parliament  the  prefervation  of  thofe  rights  with  which 
they  have  been  entrufted  by  the  nation;  that  they  confider  the 
unexampled  profperity  of  Ireland  as  folely  derived  from  her  happy 
connexion  with  Great  Britain,  as  bcft  fecured  by  the  conftitution 
eftablilhed  in  1782,  and  that  the  one  may  be  endangered  and  the 
other  diflolved  by  a Legiflative  Union,  which  they  feel  to  be  an  ex- 
periment fubverfive  of  that  conftitution  by  which  alone  both  can 
be  preferved  for  ever;  that  they  rely  with  the  moft  unfhaken  con- 
fidence on  the  wifdom  and  juftice  of  the  Houfe  that  it  will  maintain 
unimpaired  to  them  and  to  their  pofterity  that  facrea  Conftitution 
which  is  their  birth- right,  which  has  been  the  fource  of  every  bleff- 
ing  to  this  ifland,  and  the  enjoyment  of  which  they  deem  to  be  in- 
feparable from  their  exiftence  as  a free  people. 

. A petition  of  the  merchants,  traders,  gentlemen,  freeholders  and 
inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Dowipatrick,  whofe  names  are  there- 
unto fubfcribed,  was  prefented  to  the  Houfe  and  read;  fetting 
forth,  that  the  petitioners  are  firmly  attached  to  the  perfon  and  fa- 
mily of  their  moft  gracious  Sovereign  and  the  principles  of  their 
moft  happy  Conftitution  ; that  the  petitioners  beg  permiffion  ta 
exprefs  their  great  concern  at  finding  the  meafure  of  a Legiflative 
Union  between  this  kingdom  and  Great  Britain,  which  has  been 
already  rejected  by  the  uninfluenced  fenfe  of  the  Houfe,  is  again 
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to  be  brought  before  it  for  its  further  confideration,  the  petitioner^ 
take  the  liberty  of  ftating,  that  in  confequence  of  the  Conftitution 
of  this  kingdom  having  been  finally  fettled  in  the  year  1782, 
through  the  parental  care  of  their  beloved  Sovereign,  the  liberality 
of  the  Britifh  parliament  and  the  virtue  of  this  nation,  has  eDcreafed 
and  is  continuing  to  encreafe  in  wealth,  profperity  and  commerce; 
the  petitioners  are  unalterably  attached  to  that  Conftitution  and  the 
bleflings  which  they  enjoy  under  it,  and  therefore  will  never  ccn- 
fent  to  exchange  thofe  bleflings  for  fo  alarming  and  defperatea  mea- 
fure  as  that  of  totally  and  for  ever  irrevocably  annihilating  their  par- 
liament and  Conftitution;  therefore,  content  with  the  bleffinga 
they  enjoy,  praying  the  Houfe  to  leave  them  in  pofieftion  of  them, 
and  permit  them  to  tranfmit  unimpaired  that  Conftitution  to  their 
lateft  poilerity. 

A petition  of  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
vicinity  of  Portarlingtoity  whofe  names  are  thereunto  fubfcribed,  was 
prefented  to  the  Houfe  and  read;  fetting  forth,  that  the  petitioners, 
fincerely  attached  as  they  are  to  his  M a jelly’s  facred  perfon  and  fa- 
mily, and  to  the  prefent  free  and  honorable  connexion  of  this  king- 
dom with  Great  Britain,  muft  entertain  the  moftlivelv  alarm  at  the 
approach  of  any  meafure  which  tended  to  weaken  that  attachment 
and  endanger  that  connexion  ; that  the  petitioners  are  convinced 
that  the  meafure  of  a Legiftative  Union  of  this  kingdom  with  Great 
Britain  will  be  deftruflive  of  the  conftitutional  independence  and 
general  profperity  of  Ireland;  that  the  petitioners,  during  the  late 
horrid  and  unnatural  rebellion  and  foreign  invafion,  have  evinced 
the  moft  unlhaken  loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  Majefty’s  perfon, 
crown,  and  dignity,  and  to  the  Conftitution  of  this  Jkingdom,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  they  pledge  themfelves  in  the  moft: 
foiemn  manner  againft  the  attempts  of  foreign  and  domeftic  ene- 
mies; and  therefore  praying  that  the  Houfe  will  avert  this  formida- 
ble evil  and  reftore  confidence  to  the  people  of  Ireland  by  refilling 
in  their  legiftative  capacity  this  abominable  meafure  of  Union. 

A petition  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Louth , convened 
by  public  notice  from  the  high  IherifF,  and  of  the  landholders  of 
faid  county,  whofe  names  are  thereunto  fublcribed,  was  prefented 
to  the  Houfe  and  read  ; fetting  forth,  that  the  petitioners  did  hope 
that  after  the  meafure  of  a Legiftative  Union  had  been  rejected  by 
the  wifdom  and  fpiril  of  the  Houfe  in  the  laft  feifion,  this  kingdom 
would  not  have  been  agitated  by  the  revival  of  it,  and  they  hear 
with  furprife  and  concern,  that  his  Majefty’s  minifters  not  only  pro- 
pofe  tobring  it  forward  again,  but  that  they  have  had  re^ourfe  to  influ- 
ence unknown  to  the  Conftitution,  and  unpra&ifed  in  any  former 
period,  to  carry  it  into  efteCf;  that  the  petitioners  are  firmly  and 
unalterably  attached  to  the  Britrfh  Empire,  and  connder  this  mea- 
fure as  tending  to  injure  the  whole  or  it,  but  more  particularly 
Ireland,  by  rifking  an  alteration  in  the  exifting  connexion  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  to  the  preservation  of  which  our  prefent  Con- 
ftitution has  not  only  proved  fuftkien-r,  but  has  ft  nee  its  confirma- 
tion 
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tfoa  in  ^782  encreafed  the  happinefs,  the  refources,  arid  the  ptofpee- 
rity  of  this  country  beyond  any  example  in  hiflory  during  a fimiiar 
length  of  time;  that  the  fufficiency  of  the  Conflitution,  fo  con- 
firmed, to  maintain  that  connexion,  has  been  proved,  by  its  having 
overpowered  a moll  dangerous  and  deep  laid  confpiracy  to  feparate 
ns  from  Great  Britain,  by  its  having  crnffied  an  alarming  rebellion 
which  was  the  confequehce  of  that  confpiracy,  and. by  its  having 
prefervea  the  connexion  unimpaired  through  all  the  dangers  of  that 
rebellion,  attended  with  three  invafions  of  the  common  enemy,  and 
has  prcferved  it  fo  firmly,  that  nothing  but  the  raffi  and  ili-ad v i fed 
endeavours  of  miniflers  to  carry  this  meafure  again!!  the  fenfe  of 
the  nation  (if  they  were  fatally  to  prevail)  could  endanger  its  per- 
petual continuance ; that  the  Conftituuon  fo  confirmed  has  not  only 
proved  fufficient  to  maintain,  but  has  encreafed  the  bonds  of  that 
connexion  ; for  although  various  jealoufies  and  difficulties  exifltd 
between  the  kingdoms  from  time  to  time  previous  to  1782,  the  peti- 
tioners have  had  none  fince  tnat  happy  period,  and  the  two  nations 
have  ever  fince  proceeded  towards  each  other  with  mutual  adls  of 
friendfhip  and  conciliation,  and  added  reciprocal  good  willies 
and  mutual  interefts  to  flrengthen  its  continuance;  that  the  peti- 
tioners therefore  feel  a free  and  independent  Parliament  refident  in 
Ireland  to  be  not  only  fo  abfoluteiy  efientia]  to  that  connexion  as  to 
be  the  only  means  of  preferving  it,  but  they  deem  it  their  only 
fecurity  for  every  bleffing  of  Conllitution,  trade,  wealth,  happinefs 
and  profperity,  which  they  do  or  can  enjoy,  and  in  the  words  of 
the  Houfe  in  1782 — u we  claim  it  as  our  birthright,”  and  humbly 
expert  and  implore  from  this  Houfe  its  prefervation ; that  the  peti- 
tioners have  not  heard  of  any  evil  or  inconvenience  attending  their 
prefent  fituation,  nor  of  any  benefit,  however  remote  or  fpeculative, 
even  promifed  from  the  meafure,  which  can  jollify  fo  hazardous  a 
change;  that  the  miferies  of  the  prefent  awful  times  in  a great  part 
of  Europe  jullify  their  abhorrence  of  any  innovation  on  the  pre- 
fent happy  Conftitution,  much  more  one  from  which  there  would 
be  no  retreat,  no  redrefs,  if  it  ffiould  fatally  prove,  as  they  are  fa- 
tisfied  it  would,  fubverfive  of  every  bleffing  they  enjoy  ; that  if  the 
moft  devoted  loyalty  to  the  bell  of  Sovereigns  that  ever  ruled  the 
empire,  if  this  unalterable  attachment  to  a perpetual  connexion  with 
Great  Britain,  and  if  their  own  profperity,  which  is  inleparable 
from  that  connexion,  were  not  fufficient  to  make  them  deprecate 
the  meafure,  they  ffiould  add  this  further  motive  for  the  Houfe  to 
rejeft  it,  that  this  kingdom  is  too  large,  too  populous,  and  too 
thriving,  to  admit  the  poffibility  of  its  legislation  being  carried  on 
in  another  country,  where  its  local  interelis  cannot  be  underflood, 
its  wiffies  heard,  or  its  wants  examined  with  due  promptitude  and 
efficacy,  and  the  neceflary  attendance  on  which  muft  fo  add  to  the 
prefent  impoveriffiing  drain  of  abfentees,  as  to  reduce  its  profperity, 
and  endanger  its  future  tranquillity  ; and  therefore  praying  them- 
felves  to  the  confirieration  of  the  Houfe,  and  praying  re  tef. 

We  whole  names  are  hereunto  fubfcribed,  conceive  it  necefiary 
thus  publicly  to  dpclare  our  fentiments  on  the  fubject  of  a Legifia- 
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t?ve  Union;  and  concurrent  with  the  fenfe  of  the  nation,  to  give 
bur  decided  difapprobation  to  the  renewal  of  that  mcafure  alrea- 
dy condemned  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

We  will  yield  to  none  in  our  affettion  for  our  King,  and  attach- 
ment to  our  Confritution — vve  defire  to  preserve  Britifn  connexion, 
and  therefore  we  defire  to  preferve  our  independence. 

Since  the  glorious  period  of  1782,  when  the  independence  of  our 
Confritution  was  finally  e'ftablifheJ,  we  have  f en  this  kingdom  ad- 
vancing in  a manner  almoft  unexampled  in  the  hiilory  of  nations; 
as  its  commerce  and  agriculture,  its  arts  and  manufactures  have  ex- 
tended and  improved ; its  refiources  and  revenues  have  encreafed  ; 
and  in  proportion  to  its  'improvement  has  this  kingdom  become  a 
more  e fie dtual  fupport  to  the  ftrength  of  the  erfipire  at  large. 

Cor  netted  with  Great  Britain  in  t!  e ftritteflf  bonds  of  interefl  and 
affettion,  it  is  eur  moil  ardent  with  to  avoid  a meafure  which  we 
cannot  now  doubt,  would  ultimately  tend  to  endanger  that  con- 
nexion which  it  fhould  be  the  policy  of  both  nations  to  preferve, 
and  their  mutual  interefl  to  render  fecu re' and  permanent. 

Having  thus, 'in  the  face  of  our  country  and  of  Europe,  declared 
our  opinions,  we  cannot  be  recorded  among  the  abettors  or  t ii ; ; r fa- 
tal policy,  who  Hill  continue  to  druggie  again ll  the  colleifted  mind 
of  Ireland;  whofe  pertinacity  will  not  allow  them  to  recede,  and 
whofe  perfeverance  will  leave  nothing  to  our  pofteritv  but  the  in- 
heritance of  perpetuated  Itrife,  protratted  tumult,  and  interminable 
Calamity. 


The  Houfe  having  refolved  itfelf  into  a committee,  Mr.  Annes- 
ley  in  the  Chair. 

l'he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — Sir,  I fhould  think 
it  an  abufe  of  the  time  of  the  Committee,  if  I entered  into  the  dif- 
cuffion,  as  if  this  was  an  entirely  new  quellion,  and  had  come  be- 
fore the  Houfe  now  for  the  firft  time,  1 fhall  therefore  not  enter 
into  that  wide  range  of  argim  nt  which  1 Ihould  deem  neceffarv 
under  other  circum (lances.  The  principle  of  this  meafure  lias 
been  very  ably  invefligated  in  a publication  by  a gentleman  whom 
I faw  juft  now,  who  has  fhown  in  the  cieareft  manner  the  beneficial 
effetts  that  mull  ret'ult  from  it.  The  noble  Lord  befide  me,  listed 
the  whole  fubjett  with  fo  much  ability  and  precifion,  in  bringing  it 
before  the  public,  that  I fhould  be  much  to  blame  if  I were  to  fol- 
low them  through  the  general  principle,  or,  if  upon  this  particular' 
quellion  1 was  to  enter  into  any  minute  detail— Prefcribinu  this 
rule  to  myfelf,  and  at  prelent  thinking  it  would  be  rather,  incon- 
fiflent  than  of  fervice  to  adopt  a contrary  condutt.  The  objettions 
which  have  been  made  to  this  meafure  clafs  themfelves  in  a general 
way  under  three  heads,  they  apply  to  confiirutional,  to  financial, 
and  to  commerciai'point's. 

It  has  been  Bated  that  this  meafure  is  one,  not  founded  in  anv 
necelhty,  nor  induced  by  any  impel fection  in  the  conllitution  of 
1782,  but  fuggeffed  to  the  mindofi  the  BritHh  Miniller  by  a defire 
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to  .mpofe  injurious  reftiitftions  upon  the  people  of  this  country, 
rl  his  objection  is  pregnant  with  this  aflertion,  that  the  conftitution 
of  1782  does  not  contain  any  imperfections  which  render  this  mea- 
fure necefiary,  and  that  there  exift  no  other  caufes  which  ought  to 
have  originated  it.  I will,  therefore,  recall  to  the  recolle&ion  of 
the  Committee,  forne  circumllances  which  ] think  will  fairly  fug- 
gefl;  other  caufes  for  this  meafure  betides  the  imperre&ion  of  the 
conftitution  of  1782.  And  then  it  will  be  for  the  Committee  to 
confider  whether  tliefe  aftertions  are  well-founded.  With  refpedl  to 
the  other  caufes  which  originated  this  meafure,  they  may  be  gene- 
rally Hated  to  confilt  in  thfe  religious  difienfions,  in  the  national 
contentions,  and  in  the  political  convulfions  which  have  agitated 
this  country  for  a considerable  time.  And  I think  it  will  appear 
that]  have  not  only  juftified  the  minifT-r  in  bringing  forward  this 
meafure,  but  that  he  wouid  have  negle&ed  his  duty,  and  have 
been  impeachable  if  he  had  not.  The  agitations  which  have  ha- 
rafted  this  country  have  been  of  the  different  descriptions  1 have 
already  mentioned.  Religious  contentions  ; national  contentions 
between  England  and  Ireland;  and  thefe  political  convulfions 
of  which  we  have  all  been  witnefs,  considering  them  in  different 
points  of  view',  they  have  divided  themfeives  into  three  periods. 
The  religious  difienfions  exifted  up  to  the  time  when  the  Catholics 
were  reliored  to  their  rights.  From  that  period  much  time  has 
been  occupied  by  the  national  contentions  between  England  and 
Ireland  ; viz.  from  the  American  war  to  the  commencement  pf  the 
French  Revolution.  From  that  period  to  the  prefect  our  agita- 
tions have  arifen  from  political  convulfions  among  ourfelves.  The 
religious  cifienfions  fubfifted  from  very  remote  antiquity  down  to 
the  time  when  their  rights  were  reffored.  After  the  ftatements 
which  have  been  made  of  the  hiftorical  tranfa<fiions  upon  this  fub- 
ject  it  would  be  unneceffary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  detail.  I 
fhall  therefore  only  fhortly  recall  the  recollection  of  the  Committee  to 
thefe  tranfadtions  in  order  that  they  may  know  the  firuation  of  the 
country  upon  this  fubjeft  when  the  bufinefs  was  brought  forward. 

We  find  the  country  divided  into  two  great  religious  parties,  the 
Proteftants  and  the  Catholics. — We  find  the  Froteftants . in  pof- 
ieffion  of  political  power  and  of  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  the  Catholics  much  exceeding  the  Proteftants  in  number  and 
what  has  been  emphatically  called  phyfical  force.  We  find  that 
the  whole  property  of  the  country  had  been  confifcated  in  various 
rebellions,  and  the  property  of  which  theCatholics  were  thus  di- 
verted were  given  to  the  Proteftants.  We  find  that  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  fevere  Catholic  Code  of  Laws,  one  more  fevere  than 
ever  exifted,  their  complaints  never  cealed  : they  never  ceafed  ap- 
plying for  redrefs  at  proper  periods,  firft  for  their  property,  and 
then  for  their  civil  and  political  rights.  We  find  that  at  length 
under  the  benign  influence  of  his  prefent  Mnjefty,  that  Code  was 
relaxed,  thev  were  reftored  to  their  civil  rights,  and  with  fome  ex- 
ceptions, thev  were  put  upon  a footing  with  the  Proteftant  people 
cf  Irelaud.  We  find  that  wnen  tney  were  reftored  to  their  civil, 
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they  put  in  a claim  for  what  they  confidered  a$  their  political  rights 
This  claim  they  brought  forward  ih  the  moil  diftirdt  manner,  and 
it  was  publicly  regiftered.  On  the  other  hand  the  Prcreftants  of 
the  country  did,  in  as  diftincfl  a rriarner  decline  to  comply  ivith  it, 
and  we  find  this  refufal  recorded.  Tiie  Catholics  ftili  perfifted  in 
their  claim  : I wifh  to  be  cnderftood  as  not  making  any  charge 
againft  them  ; I am  dating  fa6ts*  not  arguing  upon  motive  . I 
Hate  the  fiiuation  in  which  they  thud.  They  are  now  committed 
upon  this  great  fubjedi — claim,  on  the  one  hand,  and  refufal  on 
the  other.  This  is  the  refult  of  the  hiftorical  fa£ls,  and  this  is  the 
iituation  in  which  the  country  novv  Hands.  While  the  Catholic^ 
were  in  a date  of  agitation  I will  net  fay  that  they  did  recal  the  no- 
tion of  confifcated  property— -I  will  not  fay  that  they  advanced  the 
idea  of  the  refumption  of  property  if  they  were  reftored.  But  this 
I will  date  beeaiffe  every  man  knows  it,  that  lome  of  their  friends 
were  induftrious  enough  upon  different  occafions  to  introduce  that 
fubjeef.  This  certainly  did  produce  very  Confiderable  apprehenfions 
in  the  minds  of  timid  Proteftants,  and  did  caufe  them  to  be  more 
uifinelined  to  the  claim  which  was  made  by  the  Catholics  The 
queflion  was  thus  left  at  iffue,  and  it  is  ftdc  eafy  to  conceive  how 
it  could  be  brought  to  a decifion  without  convulfing  the  country. 
If  gentlemen  will  not  deny  this  ftatcmer.t,  they  tannot  deny  that 
there  muft  remain  a ground  of  future  diffemions  and  jealoufies, 
and  i wifh  to  alk  them  if  they  are  able  to  point  out  the  means  by 
which  they  can  be  difpofed  of,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  agi- 
tations of  the  country  upon  this  fubjedt.  May  I apply  to  fome 
gentlemen  oppofite  to  me,  and  afk  them,  if  they  can  fuggeff  any 
means  by  which  this  queftion  can  be  difpofed  of.  May  1 afk  a 
right  hon.  gentleman  (the  Speaker)  if  he  can  ftate  any  means  which 
can,  in  his  opinion,  put  a ftop  to  it,  will  he  inform  the  Houfe  and 
the  nation  how  it  can  be  effected  ? I am  fore  every  man  will  liiben 
to  him  with  attention  and  refpedt.  Will  he  tell  us  what  meafures 
can  be  adopted  by  which  the  Proteftants  wifi  bs  contested  a d the 
Catholics  fatisfied?  WiH  he  allure  the  Houfe,  that  when  he  has 
Hated  thefe  means,  that  the  Proteftants  will  accede  to  them,  and 
that  the  Catholics  will  truft  their  interefts  in  his  hands?  Idas  he 
been  authorized  by  them  to  bring  this  bufinefs  to  a decifion  ? If 
lie  is  confiftent  with  himlelf,  I think  he  tfill  not  confent  to  grant 
their  claims.  1 am  not  now  arguing  what  might  to  be  granted, 
but  what  woul'd  probably  be  his  advice,  if  he  were  now  to  give  it. 
Let  me  afk  the  hon.  gentleman  next  to  him  the  fame  q leftion  j I am 
fure  his  advice  would  be  diredtly  oppofite  to  that  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  fo  that  we  find  the  two  gentlemen  differing  widely  in 
the  remedies  they  would  preferibe,  yet  both  concurring  in  oppofing 
the  only  meafure  that  can  cffe&ally  fucceed.  In  faying  this  I wifti 
not  to  give  any  opinion  upon  the  Catholic  claim;  It  is  not  now 
the  queftion -before  the  Houfe,  but  l ftatd  this,  that  upon  fuch  a 
queftion  between  two  great  parties,  fome  decifion  ought  to  take 
place.  If  the  Minifter  of  England  has  feen  thefe  circumftances 
in  the  Iituation  of  the  countrv,  and  though:  that  the  animality  of 
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the  parties  would  continue,  would  he  not  be  much  to  blame  if  he 
thought  there  was  a portability  of  finding  out  any  means  which 
could  be  adopted  with  the  approbation  of  the  country,  would  he 
not,  I fay,  if  he  had  neglected  to  prepare  them  have  deferted  his 
duty  and  finned  both  againft  God  and  man  ? If  he  had  negietted 
the  only  means  in  his  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  diflenlions  of  four 
millions  of  people,  he  would  have  been  a bafe  man  and  have  a&ed 
with  treachery  both  to  the  King  and  the  People. — I now  defire  to 
afk  whether  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  fubjett  one  of  the  ori- 
ginating caufes  of  the  meafure  now  before  the  Houfe. — I have  hated 
another  fubje<ft  of  difquiet  in  this  country  which  prevailed  from  the 
period  of  the  American  war  to  the  French  revolution.  At  the  time 
when  the  American  war  broke  out  there  were  confiderabie  difcuf- 
fions  upon  almoft  every  conftitutional  point.  In  confequence  of 
thefe  d .curtions  Ireland  turned  her  attention  to  American  politics: 
Ihe  confidered  her  then  fituation  as  owing  to  the  narrow  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  and  file  did  determine  to  make  an  effort  to  retrieve 
her  condition.  In  confequence  of  this  determination  a refolution 
was  fent  over  to  Great  Britain,  in  which  Ireland  afferted  her  right 
to  a free  trade.  Her  defire  was  heard  by  England,  a free  trade 
was  granted,  the  nation  fora  time  was  contented,  and  the  agitation 
paffed  away.  But  this  country  is  never  to  be  without  its  agita- 
tions whether  from  religious  or  other  caufes.  There  is  a temper 
in  this  country  which  renders  it  more  prone  to  agitation,  and 
more  quickly  and  eafily  affedted,  and  that  to  a degree  of  intem- 
perance than  any  other  country.  This  tranquility  was  of  fliort 
duration  : the  next  fource  of  difquiet  was  an  effort  fora  free  Confti- 
tution.  It  was  demanded  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  with  equal  grace 
conceded.  Thus  Great  Britain  at  once  abandoned  the  narrow  po- 
licy by  which  Ihe  had  been  actuated,  and  that  authority  over  Ire- 
land which  Ihe  had  affumed,  and  Ireland  was  again  tranquil.  This 
took  place  in  1782;  but  in  1783  a new  fubjeft  of  agitation  arofe 
about  the  Protecting  Duties,  which  produced  confiderabie  difcuf- 
fion  in  Parliament,  it  was  not  long  however,  before  a new  quef- 
tion  arofe,  I mean  the  Commercial  Proportions  between  Great 
Britain  and  this  country,  which  were  brought  forward  in  1785. — • 
After  the  difcufiion  of  thefe>  which  produced  a great  ferment  both 
in  England  and  Ireland,  the  quefton  of  the  Regency  occurred,  which 
unfortunate  event  threw  this  country  into  a new  fpecies  of  confu- 
sion. There  arofe  a degree  of  Parliamentary  agitation,  more  vio- 
lent than  we  had  ever  known  in  this  country  ; but  by  his  Majefty’s 
happy  recovery  quiet  was  again  reftored.  Thus  we  find,  that  during 
thefe  fubjedts  of  agitation  arofe  in  fuch  a manner,  that  this  country 
was  never  at  reft  for  any  confiderabie  time,  fo  as  to  enable  her  to 
purfue  her  profperity.  In  thefe  queftions  of  contention  between 
the  two  countries,  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  exercifed  what  was 
her  unqueftionable  right,  but  they  fhewel  that  the  connexion  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland  was  not  defended  by  the  Conftitution 
of  this  country,  but  that  it  was  open  to  diflblution.  It  appeared 
alfo,  that  in  queftions  of  War  and  Peace  we  might  exercife  that  dif- 
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.-cretlon  which  we  had  exercifed  upon  the  queftion  of  the  Regency. 
Thefe  circumftances  caufed  great  apprehenfion  with  refpe£t  to  the 
fituation  of  this  country  as  connected  with  the  Imperial  Conftitu- 
tion.  They  (lie wed  that  the  connexion  was  not  fecured,  and  con- 
fequently  that  the  empire  was  expofed  to  considerable  danger.  la 
this  may  be  found  another  caufe  of  the  Union  now  propofed  : and 
until  genriemen  can  (hew  that  the  connexion  is  not  in  danger,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  fome  meafures  ought  to  be  taken  to  fecure  it. 

From  the  period  of  the  French  revolution,  a new  fyftem  took, 
place  in  this  country,  which,  by  a regular  progrels,  advanced  to 
convullion  and  rebellion.  In  1791,  the  confpiracy  of  the  United 
Irishmen  took  place*  in  1793,  it  appears  by  our  Statute  Books,  that 
-that  confpiracy  had  gained  many  friends  in  this  country — your  Sta- 
tute Books  will  ftiew  you  what  was  your  fituation  in  1793,  yoi* 
palled  a Convention  Bill  to  prevent  them  from  arrogating  to  them- 
felves  the  functions,  and  fuperceding  the  authority  of  Parliament ; 
thefe  Statutes  will  Ihew  you  the  diftra&ions  of  the  country  and  will 
prove  the  neceflity  of  the  adoption  of  fome  vigorous  remedy.  The 
French  principles  took  effe6t  in  Ireland — principles,  calculated  for 
the  deftrudtion  of  religion,  of  focial  order,  and  of  every  thing  that 
ought  to  be  dear  to  man.  They  were  digefted  into  French  philo- 
fophy,  founded  upon  French  folly  and  French  wickednefs;  they 
were  calculated  to  revolutionize  the  public  mind ; firft  in  religion 
and  politics,  and  then  in  morality;  to  fubvert  that  religion,  which 
is  the  correction  of  the  high  and  the  protection  of  the  low  in  foci- 
ety  ; to  introduce  that  fyftem  of  horrid  depravity  which  had  placed 
a proftitute  as  an  objed  of  adoration  upon  the  Altar  of  God ; to 
teach  the  child  to  forget  his  duty  to  his  parent ; to  teach  the  fer- 
vant  to  deftroy  his  mailer;  they  tended  to  violate  every  fanCtuary 
of  fociety  ; to  create  in  the  minds  of  men  a defire  of  change,  and  to 
induce  them  to  overturn  every  foundation  upon  which  civil  fo- 
ciety relied. 

The  French,  by  their  famous  decree  of  November  1792,  avowed 
themfelves  the  protedors  of  rebels  in  every  ftate.  The  confequence 
of  thefe  principles  gaining  ground  in  this  country  were  firft  convul- 
fions,  and  ultimately  rebellion.  It  is  very  material  to  conlider  to 
what  extent  they  had  proceeded;  it  is  very  material,  becaufe  in 
this  ftate  of  things  with  refpedto  political  affairs,  we  find  one  of  the 
caufes  of  the  raeafure  now  under  our  conlideration.  Thefe  princi- 
ples were  fupported  by  men  of  confiderable  rank  and  abilities  in 
this  country.  I am  forry  to  fay  they  had  an  apparent  fupport  from 
the  fpeeches  of  gentlemen  in  this  Houle,  which  gave  a kind  of  coun- 
tenance and  encouragement  to  the  traitors,  whofe  only  aim  was  to 
fubvert  the  Conftitution  of  the  country.  I am  fure  that  thefe 
fpeeches,  and  publications  of  the  fame  kind,  have  tended  to  in- 
flame the  people  to  mike  them  difcontented,  and  to  render  it  proba- 
ble that  if  the  had  attempted  an  invalion,  it  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  confequences  perhaps  fatal  to  the  kingdom,  and  de- 
llrudive  to  the  prolperity  of  the  empire.  An  invafion  was  attempt- 
ed, encouraged  as  it  were,  by  thefe  fpeeches  and  thefe  publications ; 
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I do  not  charge  them  3s  traitors,  hut  I fay  that  if  they  were  inclined 
to  encourage  treafon,  they  would  hold  precifel.y  the  conduct  which 
they  did.  I cannot  pafs  this  part  of  the  fubjed  lightly,  every  man 
in  Ireland  who  is  .a  traitor  is  ag^i n ft  the  Union.  (Several  Members 
called  out  no  I no!)  Gentleman  fav  no,  1 cannot  be  underftood 
to  fay  that  all  who  oppofe  the  Union  are  traitors,,  but  I 
mean  that  there  is  not  a traitor,  not  a confpirator,  not  an  United 
Jrifhman  in  the  country,  who  is  not  agajnfl  the  Union.  An  oppo- 
firion  to  this  meagre  has  been  the  great  and  profelled  objed  of  thofe 
unexecuted  traitors  who  have  been  fent  out  of  the  country,  of  thofe 
unarraigned  traitors  who  have  been  differed  to  remain  in  it. 

I mufl  take  the  liberty  to  read  as  part  of  my  fpeech,  fpme  extrads 
from  a publication  prof  fling  to  hate  the  fentiments  of  the  author, 
and  thofe  with  whom  he  aded.  I hold  in  my  hand  this  manifefto 
to  the  People  of  E}ub!in,  1 read  it  becaufe  it  cannot  be  contradict- 
ed, that  it  does  profefs  to  date  the  principles  of  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  it,  and  of  thofe  with  whom  he  aded,  and  as  they  have  not 
difavowed  it,  it  may  be  fairly  confidered  as  Hating  their  fentiments 
and  conclude  1 read  it,  not  againH  him,  but  as  deferiptive  of  the 
opinions  of  thofe  with  whom  he  aded.  The  general  tendency  of 
it  will  be  found  to  degrade  Parliament,  and  to  leac)  the  country  in- 
to that  fitu.ation  which  unfortunately  followed.  It  begins  with  Hat- 
ing that  the  objed  of  Government  was  to  render  “ The  King  in 
Parliament  every  thing,  and  the  People  nothing.”  It  then  pro- 
ceeded to  date,  as  remedies  for  the  evils  which  were  (fated,  to  op- 
prefs  the  country,  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Parliamentary  Re- 
form. You  recoiled,  that  you  appointed  a Committee,  and  t,hat 
it  appeared  from  fome  traitors  who  were  examined,  that  they  con- 
fidered  Parliamentary  Reform  and  Catholiq  Emancipation  merely 
as  a feather,  that  they  were  brought  forward  only  as  pretexts,  and 
that  it  was  of  no  importance  whether  they  were  granted  or  i>ot. 
It  then  goes  on  to  Hate, 

“ There  may  be  a confpiracy,  there  may  be  republicanifm, 
**  there  may  be  a fpirit  of  plunder  mixing  in  the  public  caufe,  andf 
<f  let  no  man  perfuade  you  that  it  is  not  the  caufe  of  liberty  on  the 
<f  one  fide  and  tyranny  on  the  other.” 

I could  go  on  and  read  extrads  of  a ftmilar  nature.  Here  we 
may  find  another  caufe  of  this  meafure,  when  gentlemen  of  great 
abilities  preach  the  dodrines  of  rebellion,  and  call  it  liberty  ; and 
when  we  find  that  a rebellion  did  follow,  which  deftroyed  the  prin- 
ciples and  endanger- d the  exigence  of  Government. 

But  it  is  faid  that  the  Conffituticn  of  17S2,  is  fufneient  to  redrefs 
all  thofe  evils.  Let  me  afk  what  is  the  CouHitution  of  1782?  By 
the  Britifh  ConHitution  the  Britifh  Legiflature  couiifts  of  three  es- 
tates, the  King,  Lords  and  Qommons;  in  ; hem  is  veHed  the  Legi- 
fiativeand  the  Soverein  Power.  Their  fundions  however,  are  of 
a double  defeription : befides  the  Legiflative  they  have  other  pow- 
ers equally  conffituxional,  neceflary  and  indifpenfable.  In  the  Crowa 
is  veiled  the  Executive,  in  the  Lords  the  Judicial,  and  in  the  Com- 
mons the  inquifitorial  Power.  Thefe  powers  are  as  neceflary  as 
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the- Le^iiUtlve,  and  give  efficacy  to  the  Conftitution.  The  Confti- 
tution,°as  far  as  it  relates  to  Legiilation,  would  be  an  inert  motion- 
lefs  body,  if  it  was  not  for  the  other  powers,  the  executive  to  put  ic 
in  mofion,  and  the  others, to  controul  and  reftrain  the  executive* 
which  would  otherwife  deflroy  them.  Without  all  thefe,  you  can- 
not have  a Britifh  Conftitution.  It  cannot  work;  you  cannot  have 
the  benefit  of  it,  if  you  have  not  thefe  powers  fo  divided.  But  how 
do  vou  (land  with  regard  to  the  Legiflature?  You  have  three 
branches,  one  of  which,  namely,  the  Crown,  is  refident  in  another 
country,  fubjefl  to  the  influence  of  a Britifh  Minilter,  and  the  ccn- 
tronl  ofaBritilh  Parliament;  you  cannot  therefore  have  the  beoetjt 
of  the  Britifh  Conftitution,  as  that  portion  of  your  Legiflature  which 
is  in  England  is  fubject  to  the  controul  ofaBritilh  Parliament.  But 
again  with  refpeit  to  the  operative  fur.&ions  of  the  Executive,  and 
the  inquifitorial  powers  of  Parliament— our  Executive  is  vetted  in, 
the  Crown,  and  acfts  under  the  controul  of  the  Bririfh  Parliament  ; 
your  Executive  therefore  is  not  the  fame,  insfrnuch  as  ic  is  fubjeft 
to  that  controul.  With  regard  to  your  inquifitorial  power,  where 
is  it?  you  are  completely  divefted  of  it;  you  have  not  that  con- 
trou!  which  will  preferve  to  you  the  benefits  of  the  Brit! Hi  Conftitu- 
tion. In  what  manner  can  it  be  faid  that  you  have  any  portion  of 
the  inquifitorial  power?  You  have  what  has  been  called  a fugacious 
refponfibility.  You  have,  however,  a fpecies  of  controul,  fome- 
times  exercifed  by  ihe  Parliament,  which  is  not  unconftitutional, 
but  fomething  very  like  it.  Your  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  are 
fimifar  to  thofein  England;  you  may  therefore  if  you  pleafe  refufe 
your  afient  to  anymeafure  propol'ed.  This  plan  has  often  been  re- 
ported to  ; the  grant  of  fupplies^  and  the  redrefs  of  grievances,  may 
be  made  to  go  hand  in  hand.  But  how  does  this  operate  if  the  exe- 
cutive power  is  riot  fubjcft  to  any  other  controul,  it  is  not  the  Britifh 
Conftitution  if  the  executive  bad  nothing  to  afk,  for  it  would  be  of 
no  avail,  but  if  he  had  it  would  be  efFe&ual.  But  how  does  this 
Hand  ? You  have  ufed  it  whenever  you  had  an  objedt  to  carry — 
you  have  faid,  let  us  vote  a fhort  money  bill,  a fliort  mutiny  bill, 
becaufe  you  had  no  other  means  of  controul.  If  you  arm  vour- 
lelves  thus  for  warfare  with  this  exercife  of  iegifiative  comroul, 
when  would  you  ufe  it?  Certainly  when  you  could  ufe  it  with  ef- 
fe£I,  that  is  when  the  country  is  in  war,  when  the  King  comes  for 
fupply,  and  when  your  affiitance  is  of  great  importance  to  the  em- 
pire. You  are  deprived  of  your  conftifutional  controul,  andyouare 
obliged  inftead  of  it  to  refort  to  that  which  you  cannot  ufe  without 
the  greateft  rifle  to  the  empire.  This  very  circumftance  proves  that 
your  executive  is  under  the  controul  of  the  Britifn  Parliament.  In 
whatever  way  you  confider  it,  it  appears  entirely  incompetent  for 
promoting  the  national  advantages  of  this  kingdom,  and  for  the 
fupport  of  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries,  which  is  fo 
neceflary  for  the  welfare  of  both. 

Thefe  are  the  caufes  in  which  this  meafure  originated,  and  which 
rendered  it  necefiary  in  order  to  prevent  reparation.  You  are  in- 
vited by  this  Union,  not  only  to  lhare  in  the  Britifn  Confutation, 
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fe  it  to  participate  in  the  profperity  of  Great  Britain.  In-dead  of  a 
Union  of  Monarchies,  you  are  invited  to  a Union  of  the  Sovereign- 
ties of  the  two  countries.  When  the  Aft  of  Annexation  pa flhj,  the 
Engiiih  Parliament  legidated  for  Ireland;  therefore  there  was  no 
occalion  to  unite  the  legislatures,  there  was  no  neceflity  for  a Union 
until  you  threw  off  the  power  of  the  Britifh  Parliament : you  are 
invited- to  do  what ? To  reftore  yo.urfelves  to  the  fovereignty  of 
your  country,  to  participate  not  only  the  fovereignty  of  Ireland  but 
of  England,  and  of  the  empire ; you  are  going  to  extend  vour  power, 
to  partake  of  the  councils  which  regulate  the  Sritifli  empire  and  all 
its  dependencies;  and  this  is  , called  the  degradation  of  Ireland. 
But  it  is  faid  that  the  number  of  members  you  are  to  fend  over  to 
the  Britifh  Parliament  will  not  be  fufHcieut  to  preferve  your  influ- 
ence;1 yet  it  is  evident  from  the  ftatem.en.t  made  upon  this fubjeft  by 
the  noble  Lord  befide  me,  that  the  numbers  we  are  to  return  are 
p.oportioned  to  our  relative  irwpo.rtan.ee  in  the  empire.  Gentlemen, 
however,  contend,  that  five  hundred  and  (jfty-eight  members  muft 
out-number  one  hundred;  but  this  argument  is  only  ufed  becaufe 
they  will  not  give  an  idea  of  diftinftnefs  between  the  two  countries. 
If  after  a Union  the  interefts  of  the  two  countries  were  always  to  be 
in  oppofition  to  each  other,  undoubtedly  the  Irifh  members  would 
be  out-voted;  but  when  the  inters#  of  the  two  countries  are  iden- 
tified, when  that  which  is  the  intereft  of  the  one  muft  be  the  intereft 
of  the  other,  there  can  be  no  fuch  oppofition.  That  number  will 
be  fufficient  to  proteft  our  interefts,  becaufe  it  is  triie  in  politics  as 
it  is  in  mechanics,  that  when  a great  body  is  in  motion,  it  may  be 
guided  and  influenced  by  a body  that  could  not  refift  it.  I am 
really  fearful  or  being  tedious;  I would  not  unneceffarily  occupy 
the  time  of  the  Committee,  after  what  has  been  faid  with  refpeft  to 
the  fubjefts  of  trade  and  finance  ; but  I cannot  avoid  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  one  ctrcumftance,  which  is,  that  if 
this  meafure  is  not  adopted  the  expences  of  this  country  will  render 
it  impolfible  for  her  to  go  on  ; fhe  muft  in  a fliort  period  become  a 
bankrupt  if  this  opportunity  is  not  taken  of  reducing  her  expences. 

I will  fnew  gentlemen  a ftatement  of  the  difference  of  the  ex- 
pence this  country  will  incur  by  adopting  or  rejecting  this  mea- 
fure, and  I am  fare  it  is  well  worth  attention.  With  refpeft  to  the 
parliamentary  part  of  this  fubjeft  I will  only  fay  one  word,  and  that 
is  with  refpeft  to  the  compensation  which  it  is  propofed  to  give  for 
boroughs.  It  is  an  admitted  principle  that  private  advantage  muff 
give  way  to  public  good.  It  is  affumed  by  thofe  who  fupport  this 
meafure  that  it  is  indifpenfable  that  a certain  number  of  boroughs 
fhould  nor  return 'members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  It  is  but 
juft  that  thofe  who  make  this  facrifice  fhould  be  remunerated.  This 
principle  of  compenfation  has  always  been  afted  upon. — When  the 
Court  of  Wards  was  abolifhed  a compenfation  was  given  to  the 
Crown,  The  fame  fyftem  was  afted  upon  in  Scotland,  where  the 
the  principles  of  the  corftitution  are  as  well  unaerftood  as  they 
are  heie,  a full  compenfation  was  made  to  the  individuals  when 
the  heritable  jurifdiftions  were  taken  away.  It  is  therefore  clear 
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that  private  advantage  fhouM  give  way  to  public  good,  and  that 
thofe  who  make  fuch  facrifices  fh o u ! d be  ccmpenlated.  But  it  is 
faid  that  this  idea  of  compenfaticn  is  a fyftem  of  bribery;  if  it 
is  the  moft  extraordinary  fpecies  of  bribery  that  ever  was  prac- 
tifed,  and  fit  only  for  the  parliament  of  Bogoda,  for  arts  equally 
on  both  Tides.  When  once  the  principles  by  which  the  compenfa- 
tion  is  to  be  paid  is  laid  down,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Minifter  or  of  the  parliament  to  fay  who  fhall  or  who  fhall  not  be 
compenl'ated.  If  no  compenfation  was  granted,  is  it  not  clear  that 
every  perfon  who  has  a borough  muft  fee  that  if  he  votes  on  one 
fide  it  will  affed  his  intereft,  whereas  if  he  votes  on  the  ether,  his 
intereft  is  unconcerned  ; but  by  this  principle  of  compenfaticn  he 
will  be  at  liberty  to  exercife  his  judgment  without  any  poffibie  bias  ; 
and  therefore,  I lay,  it  is  compenfaticn  only  that  can  enable.a  bo- 
jough-man  to  vote  upon  this  fubjedt  with  a dear  confcience.  With 
refpeft  to  the  commercial  part  of  this  fubjed,  I fit  all  only  lightly 
touch  upon  it  now,  becaufe  a more  proper  time  will  occur  during 
the  prefent  proceedings  upon  this  fubjed,  1 will  therefore  oniy  at 
pfefent  fay,  that  this  plan  includes  all  the  advantages  which  were 
propofed  to  be  given  in  the  Commercial  Propofitions  of  1785:  it 
does  more,  it  gives  you  the  full  and  entire  participation  of  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  which  the  Propofitions  of  1785  did  not  do. 
Her  duties  upon  linen  and  woollen  yarn  were  not  taken  off  as  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  and  the  whole  of  the  commercial  fyftem  was  left 
open  to  the  difeufiion  of  the  contending  parliaments.  By  the  Pro- 
pofitions Ireland  was  to  pay  a certain  contribution  when  her  in- 
come exceeded  a certain  film  ; confequently  you  were  to  pay  a con- 
tribution which  muft  always  encreafe  as  your  profperity  encreafed. 
But  by  this  meafure  you  have  a fixed  contribution  which  cannot 
encreafe  beyond  the  fixed  proportion. 

As  you  ftand  at  prefent,  you  are  open  in  time  of  war  to  what- 
ever demand  the  Minifter  may  make;  but  in  the  cafe  of  an  Union 
the  demand  muft  be  limited — you  cannot  be  allied  more  than  vour 
proportion;  and  therefore,  1 fay,  that  both  as  it  regards  the  trade 
and  the  contribution  which  this  country  is  to  pay,  it  is  a meafure 
infinitely  more  advantageous  to  her  than  the  Propofitions  of  1785. 
I (hall  now,  Sir,  after  thanking  the  Committee  for  the  indulgence 
with  which  they  have  heard  me,  prefume  to  move  the  firft  refclution. 

Mr.  Grattan  faid,  that  with  refped  to  the  fubjed:  before  the 
Houfe,  it  had  been  already  difeufted;  and  indeed  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  tripped  over  the  ground  with  fo  light  a foot  as  to  have  made  no 
impreflion.  He  thought  from  the  manner  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
fpeech,  that  the  fubjed  had  been  deferred;  he  did  not  mean  intention- 
ally deferted,  but  there  was  in  the  whole  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
fpeech  fomething  fo  frivolous,  fo  inane,  fo  flimfy,  fo  gaudy,  that  he 
feemed  rather  to  be  a courtier  adjufting  his  argument  before  a looking- 
glafs  than  a fenator  fpeaking  on  the  affairs  of  a country.  The  hon. 
gentleman  leemed  to  fupply  his  deficiency  of  ability  and  of  argument 
by  perfonality,  and  he  did  not  think  the  hon.  gentleman  deficient  in 
perfonal  fttire,  though  he  thought  him  very  deficient  in  the  farce  of  ar- 
gument; 
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jpuiiient ; inftead  of  argument  the  had  fubftituted  flanderous  insinua- 
tions againlt  an  individual.  The  hon.  gentleman  feemed  to  Lt  the 
propriety  3nd  the  necefiity  of  the  Union  upon  the  ground  of  Catho- 
lic Emancipation — Parliamentary  Reform — Par;icular  Speeches 
made  in  that  Houfe,  and  publications  on  political  fubjefts  out  of 
the  Houfe.  Refpe&ing  Reform,  it  had  been  once  attempted  to 
Hide  that  meafure  in  a perpetual  Mutiny  Bill.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man fuppcrted  that  Bill  when  it  ivas  brought  in,  and  he  remembered 
that  thfe  very  fame  gentleman  afterwards  voted  that  Bill  to  be  a 
grievance.  It  was  attempted  to  Rifle  Parliamentary  Reform  by 
felling  to  the  Britifh  Minifler  the  Irifh  Parliament— by  a Union  of 
the  two  Legifiatures.  The  noble  Lord  hoped  to  quiet  ihe  minds  of 
the  People  and  for  ever  put  to  reft  the  idea  of  Parliamentary  Ref  farm 
and  Catholic  Emancipation  by  purchasing  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land with  the  money  of  the  People.  It  reminded  him  of  the  poet’s 
defcription  of  the  man  who 

Wifely  bcfing  party  rage  would  ceafe , 

He  buys  both  ftdes  to  give  the  country  peace. 

Was  there  to  be  no  luch  thing  as  publications  on  political  fnbjecls 
in  the  country?  Did  the  hon.  gentleman  believe  that  the  Parlia- 
mentof  the  country  would  be  removed  without  the  People  hearing 
of  it?  Was  there  to  be  no  freedom  of  the  prefs,  was  that  to  be  re- 
moved alfo  with  the  Parliament?  Let  net  the  hon.  gentleman 
fpeak  or  hope  fo  wildly  as  to  fay,  that  becaufe  the  Parliament  is  to 
be  removed  there  fhaU  be  no  publications.  The  fuppreflion  of  pub- 
lic opinion  through  the  medium  of  the  prefs,  might  be  more  dange- 
rous than  the  freedom  of  difeuflion.  Was  the  only  way  to  (lop  the 
licentioufnefs  of  the  prefs  to  Hop  the  grievance — to  take  away  the 
materials — what  is  the  grievance? — the  Parliament.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  read  a letter  of  his,  (a)  give  him  leave  to  fay  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  mil'reprefented  every  period  of  it.  There  was  not  a 
paflage  related  by  the  hon.  gentleman  that  was  fairly  Rated  to  the 
Houfe,  and  though  he  mifreprefented  them  to  anfwer  his  own  pur- 
pol'e,  yet  he  was  unable  to  argue  upon  them ; and  therefore  it  would 
have  been  wifer  for  the  hon.  gentleman  not  to  have  ufed  them. — 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  Rated  a fentence  out  of  that  publicabon 
which  he  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  as  intended  againR  the  prefent 
Parliament,  which  he  muR  have  vvell  known  did  not  apply  to  this 
Parliament,  but  to  the  borough  Parliament  of  James  the  firfl ; it  al- 
luded to  the  packed  Parliament  of  that  reign.  Would  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman deny  that  Parliament  was  packed?  Would  he  deny  that  the 
retainers  of  the  caftie  had  endeavoured  to  deftroy  the  liberties  of  the 
country?  Would  he  defend  that  Parliament  ? Would  he  deny  that  fa<R? 
Would  he  fay  the  attempt  to  pack  a Parliament  was  never  made  by 
any  miniker?  Would  he  fay  it  was  not  attempted  in  the  time  of 
Lord  Buckingham?  The  hon.  gentleman  had  mifreprefented  him 
in  other  inflar.ces, and  endeavoured  to  apply  the  paragraphs  to  the 
emitting  Parliament,  in  a language  that  a ballot-finger  would  b$ 
alhamed  of.  He  muR  have  well  known  that  fomeofthe  obfervations 
in  that  publication  applied  to  the  Parliament  of  1769,  which  Lord 
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Townfhend  boafted  of,  and  which  the  Miniftry  had  fince  ,,  * 
they  had  procured  at  the  expence  of  half  a million.  He  had  fice^ 
and  always  thought  that  the  inflnence  of  the  Crown  might  overturn 
the  Conftitution.  Had  not  attempts  been  made  on  the  integrity  of 
the  Parliament  to  induce  it  to  give  up  itfelf?  Could  any  man  be- 
lieve that  any  Minifter  could  be  fo  daring,  fo  bold,  as  to  think  by  a 
public  robbery  to  fteal  the  Parliament  out  of  the  cpuntry ; that  any 
Minifter  could  have  the  impudence  to  alk  a free  and  independent 
Parliament  to  give  itfelf  to  Great  Britain  ? Would  the  Lon.  gentle- 
man look  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  Ireland  in  the  face  and  boldly 
and  honeftly  tell  the  Houfe,  that  no  Minifter  at  any  time  had  at- 
tempted to  bribe  a Parliament  to  vote  away  its  own  effence?  If  the 
bon.  gentleman  would  gel  up  and  deny  this,  he  would  be  glad  to 
hear  him.  Would  the  hon.  gentleman  fay  that  no  Minifter  in  any 
Country  ever  attempted  to  do  fucb  an  a£t? 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  told  the  Houfe,  that  the  inflammatory 
fpecches  that  had  been  made  in  the  Houfe,  and  the  inflammatory 
publications  that  had  been  given  to  the  public  out  of  the  Houfe,  had 
inflamed  the  public  mind,  and  irritated  the  public  feeling;  but  the 
hon.  gentleman  hiuft  have  well  known  he  was  wrong  in  his  state- 
ment; for  he  muft  have,  no  doubt,  feen  the  declaration  of  O’Connor 
and  two  others;  and  what  was  their  declaration  ? — that  they  had 
formed  their  connexion  with  France  before  ever  thofe  fpeeches  were 
made,  and  he  knew  that  they  had  declared,  if  at  that  time  Parliamen° 
tary  Reform  had  been  acceded  to,  they  would  have  broken  off  that 
connexion.  The  hon.  gentleman  muft  have  known  that  thofe  per- 
fons  did  declare  they  had  no  intercourfe  with  the  Oppofttion,  but 
on  the  fubjetfl  of  Reform.  But  when  the  hon.  gentleman  came  into 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  with  a treafonable  morion  in  his 
hand,  with  a confpiracy  againft  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons  of 
Ireland,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  charge  an  honeft  and  an  indepen- 
dent man  with  the  crime  of  which  he  himfelf  was  guilty,  and  to 
charge  the  true  and  fincere  friends  and  fupporters  of  the  Conftitution 
with  unqualified,  abominable,  and  contemptible  calumny. 

If  he  was  to  fay  what  was  the  caufe  of  the  rebellion  that  ag- 
grieved this  country,  if  he  was  to  fay  what  was  the  caufe  of  thofe 
convulfions  that  agitated  the  kingdom — he  would  fay  it  was  not  the 
Parliamentary  Deelaimers  that  was  the  caufe— it  was  not  the  publi- 
cations out  of  the  Houfe  that  was  the  caufe — -but  it  was  the  Parlia- 
mentary pedlar,  firft  {peculating  for  bread  and  then  for  ftation,  that 
caufed  the  difeontents  of  the  country.  He  lamented  the  blots  of  the 
body,  and  he  pitied  the  individual;  he  looked  with  refpedl  towards 
the  body  itfelf,  becaufe  he  knew  it  poffefled  a fatient  principle,  which 
was  the  pledge  of  future  virtue.  There  were  defedisin  the  Confti- 
tution : the  fide  of  the  Houfe  on  which  he  was  wanted  to  remove 
them;  they  tried  to  cure  the  diforders,  they  recommended  medicine, 
but  the  other  fide  decried  the  medicine,  they  refufe  to  give  relief,  they 
thought  and  they  faid  the  patient  is  fo  ill  don’t  try  to  cure  him,  he 
is  pall  cure;  kill  him  at  once.  What  is  the  complaint?  the  patient 
has  a pain  In  his  head;  give  him  what  will  reiieye  him;  no,  that 
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w , iay  the  other  fide  of  die  Houfe;  the  head-ache  is  incura- 
j r ^ hjs  }ieacj.  They  firfl  propofe  the  cure  of  the  Conflitu- 
.on,  and  then  they  propofe  the  death  of  it.  He  would  always  de- 
fend his  public  character  and  conduct  againfl  any  gentleman  on  the 
ptherfideof  the  Houfe,  however  he  may  recommend  himfelf  to  power. 
With  refpedl  to  that  part  ofthehon.  gentleman’s  fpeech  which  went  to 
want  of  refponiibilitv  in  the  minifler,  he  would  examine  it< — What  was 
the  argument ?— That  the  Conflitution  of  Ireland  was  not  fufficient 
to  fecure  the  refponiibilitv  of  the  Irifh  Minifler.  TheEnglifh  Minif- 
rer  certainly  is  not  refponfible  to  this  country,  but  the  Irifh  Minifler 
5s,  if  he  does  not  run  away  from  the  country,  but  if  he  runs  from  the 
country  and  from  punifhment,  he  then  is  not  refponfible,  and  pub- 
lic juflice  would  probably  be  eluded.  What  was  the  cafe  of  the 
.Marquis  of  Buckingham? — he  was  obliged  to  pacify  the  Houfe  or 
lie  could  not  have  (laid  in  the  country.  The  Conflitution  was  not  fo 
bad  as  the  hon.  gentleman  wiffied  to  infinuate.  With  refpedt  to 
trade  and  to  treaties,  where  was  the  fecurity  if  the  Parliament  was 
xemoved  that  either  would  be  protected  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  ? 
Ireland  had  as  much  influence  as  her  wealth  and  her  population  en- 
titled her  to.  The  hon.  gentleman  faid,  that  the  power  of  this 
'Country  was  great  in  the  fcale  of  war,  and  that  to  get  rid  of  that 
■power  the  country  muft  give  up  her  Parliament,  if  this  country 
could  not  controul  Great  Britain  in  making  or  carrying  on  war,  it 
•was  becaufe  the  population  of  England  was  ten  millions,  and  that 
«3 f Ireland  only  four.  Suppofe  the  King  of  England  to  refide  in  Ire- 
land would  not  the  Parliament  of  England  Hill  have  more  power 
than  that  of  Ireland,  becaufe  the  phyfical  force  of  the  country  would 
continue.  How  did  the  noble  Lord  mean  to  fupply  the  weaknefs 
•of  this  country  and  give  it  more  ffrength  ?— by  taking  away  the  Par- 
liament? Three  hundred  men  of  fortune  and  independence  in  Ire- 
land were  not  fufficient  to  controul  the  country  in  matters  that  con- 
cerned the  country  alone,  and  therefore  let  the  three  hundred  men 
be  reduced  to  one  hundred,  and  let  thofe  hundred  men  be  fent  to 
England  and  then  what  would  be  the  confequence? — Why  there 
would  be  no  power  at  alb  It  has  been  denied  that  the  country 
poffeffed  any  Conflitution  ; it  was  now  afferted  that  the  country  had 
a Conflitution  ; it  was  afferted  that  the  country  was  fo  powerful  fhe 
ought  to  give  up  her  Conflitution.  It  was  endeavoured  to  be  im- 
pofed  on  the  People  of  Ireland  that  they  ought  to  be  fatisfied  with 
any  Conflitution.  If  the  Conflitution  be  not  fufficient  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  power,  which  he  denied,  it  was  no  Conflitution;  it 
might  require  a few  alterations,  but  the  great  object  of  the  Peopla 
of  Ireland  ought  to  be  to  prel'erve  their  Conflitution,  to  preferve 
that  Conflitution  which  the  Minifler  would  put  to  the  fword. 

The  Chancellor,  of  the  Exchequer  rofe  in  reply,  and  ex- 
preffed  his  forrow  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  been  prefent 
when  he  firfl  addreffied  the  Houfe,  as  he  would  then  have  known 
that  he  had  exprefsly  declined  entering  into  an  exten five  field  ofob- 
iervation  on  the  queflion,  becaufe  it  had  been  ably  difeuffed  before, 
and  mull  be  again  difeuffed  in  detail.  (He  then  reverted  to  his  for. 
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ruer  and  made  other  quotations  from  Mr.Grattan’s  pamphlet  to  prove 
yhat  he  had  not  mifreprefented  him.)  He  did  not  come  into  Parliament 
for  bread  ; he  was  in  that  fituation  that  rendered  him  independent  of 
every  man  living — He  never  owed  an  obligation  to  any  man;  and 
if  he  had  been  put  into  an  enviable  fituation  it  was  not  by  a mean 
compliance  to  the  wiffies  of  any  party:  he  never  deferted  any  mea- 
fare  he  thought  he  was  right  in  fupporting:  he  djd  fupport  the  mea- 
sure of  a Parliamentary  Reform,  even  when  he  was  a fervant  of  the 
Crown.  He  reprefented  an  independent  borough.  He  fcorned  to 
apply  to  any  party  for  fupport.  If  he  had  intended  an  attack: 
upon  the  hon.  gentleman,  it  was  not  his  perfon  or  His  talents  he 
would  attack,  he  would  have  fpoken  to  him  of  treafon  and  rebel- 
lion; he  would  have  fpoken  to  him  of  the  rebellion  from  which  he 
fled,  after  he  had  aflifted  in  originating  if  by  his  inflammatory 
fpeeches  and  his  writings:  he  would  have  fpoken  to  him  of  his  righp 
to  fit  in  the  Houfe  after  his  return  before  hi?  character  was  in- 
quired into — he  would  have  had  it  inquired  into  before  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman fhould  have  got  leave  to  fit  in  the  Houfe:  he  would  nave; 
told  him  of  his  private  affbciation  with  rebels  and  traitors,  whofy 
lives  were  juftly  forfeited  to  the  country  by  the  counfels  and  fpeech- 
es of  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  would  have  called  on  him,  (as  hq 
trufted  he  had  done),  tojuftify  his  conduCt  to  the  world.  The  hon. 
gentleman  is  charged  with  being  the  aflbciate  of  traitors,  has  he  de- 
nied it? — he  does  not  deny  it. 

Mr.  Grattan. — In  reply  faid,  he  did  qot  wifli  to  interrupt 
the  hon.  gentleman  which  he  might  have  done,  becaufe  there  was 
not  a word  he  uttered  that  was  not  a grofs  violation  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Houfe.  He  was  perfuaded  of  the  difficulty  the'bon.  gentleman  la- 
boured under  when  he  attacked  him  and  therefore  he  wifiied  to  hear  him 
out,  knowing, as  he  did, 'that on  a comparative  viewof  their  characters 
both  public  and  private,  there  was  no  one  thing  the  hon.  gentleman 
could  fay,  that  could  take  away  the  character  of  an  honeft  and  an  in- 
dependent man  : the  public  would  not  believe  the  charge— he  def- 
pifed  the  failhood  ; the  condition  of  the  (lave  is  beneath  the  fenti- 
ment  of  frjendlhip.  The  hon,  gentleman  had  faid,  that  by  his 
counfel  the  rebellion  had  been  brought  about,  the  hon.  gentleman 
ought  to  h-ve  known  that  no  man  of  honour  would  have  made 
that  charge  againft  him,  and  the  hop.  gentleman  draws  his  conciu- 
fions  from  the  report  of  pie  fecret  committee  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lords.  Had  any  man  out  of  the  Houfe,  faid  what  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  mentioned  in  the  Houfe,  his  anfwer  would  be  a blow  — 
He  would  not  care  how  high  his  fituatiqni  how  frivolous  his  cha- 
racter, how  contemptible  his  fpeech ; whether  he  was  a privy,  coun- 
fellor  or  a parafite ; whether  he  was  a pedlar  or  a half  fool,  or  a 
half  coxcomb,  or  a half  fwindler,  his  anfwer  would  be  a blow.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  faid,  he  was  connected  with  the  rebels.  It 
was  falfe,  it  was  utterly,  totally,  and  meanly  falfe.  He  ought  not 
to  have  come  down  to  the  Houfe  with  falfities.  He  woulc)  po; 
treat  the  hon.  gentleman  like  a ruffian.  He  would  not  tell  the 
hon.  gentleman  that  he  treated  him  like  a coward  becaufe  the  hon. 
gentleman  was  a member  of  Parliament;  but  if  he  had  faid  when 
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the  hon.  gentleman  had  declared  he  would  feel  that  he  had  a<?ted 
as  a coward  ? Would  the  hon.  gentleman  rely  on  the  report  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  for  the  foundation  of  his  affertions  If  he  did  he 
would  prove  to  the  committee  that  there-was  a phyfica]  impoffibility 
of  that  report  being  true.  He  would  not  conned!  himfelf  with  a fet 
of  men  who  were  in  the  adt  of  treafon  againft  the  conftitution, 
who,  if  the  conftitution  was  in  its  full  force  and  energy  ought  to  be 
impeached  of  high  trealon  againft  the  conftitution.  if  he  had  been 
connected  with  rebels  why  did  not  the  hon.  gentleman  impeach 
him.  He  defies  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  defied  the  government  ; 
Jet  the  whole  phalanx  of  the  government  come  forth,  he  defied 
them  all— he  would  neither  give  them  quarters  nor  rake  it  at  their 
hands.  He  fcorned  to  anfwer  any  man  for  his  condudt,  whether  he 
was  a coxcomb  or  a political  jack-a-naps,  w hether  he  brought  himfelf 
into  power  by  a falfe  glare  of  courage  or  not,  he  would  fcorn  to  an- 
fvverany  wizard  of  the  caftle  throwing  himfelf  intoiantaftical  airs;  but 
if  an  honorable  and  independentman  wastomakeachargeagainft  him, 
he  would  fay ; you  charge  me  with  having  an  intercourfe  with  rebels, 
and  you  found  yourcharge  upon  whatis  faid  to  have  appeared  before 
the  committee  of  the  Houffc  of  Lords;  Sir,  the  report  of  that 
committee  is  totally  and  egregioufiy  irregular.  (Mr.  Grattan  then 
reajl  a letter  which  he  received  from  Mr.  Nelfon  who  had  been  ex- 
amined before  that  committee,  ftating  that  what  was  reported 
lefpedling  Mr.  Grattan  was  not  the  teftimony  that  had  been  given.) 

From  the  fitua'tion  he  held,  and  from  the  connexions  he  had  in 
the  city  of  Dublin  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  have  frequent  in- 
tercourfe with  various  defcripcions  of  perfons.  The  hon.  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  might  as  well  have  been  charged  with  a par- 
ticipation of  the  guilt  of  thofe  traitors  for  he  had  communicated 
with  fome  of  thofe  very  perfons  on  the  fubjeft  of  parliamentary 
reform.  At  the  time  of  the  emancipation  of  Ireland  in  1782,  he 
took  a leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  that  day,  in  the  formation  of 
that  conftitution  that  was  now  endeavoured  to  be  deftroyed.  And 
what  were  they  debating  about  ? About  that  very  conftitution  of 
which  he  was  the  author  and  which  he  gloried  in,  and  for  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  ought  to  praife  him.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  ftated  that  want  of  ability  made  him  abandon  the  profefiion  cf 
the  law,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  been  of  that  profefiion  too,  and 
probably  when  he  Ipoke  of  inability  to  followit;  he  fpoke  from  a 
convi&ion  of  his  own  talents,  and  found  that  the  houfe  of  a great 
man  was  a more  convenient  way  to  power  and  to  place,  that  friends 
were  better  than  clients ; and  that  it  would  be  better  for  a ftatefman 
of  fmall  talents  to  fell  his  friends  than  to  fell  his  clients.  What- 
ever great  bodies  of  the  people  had  faid  or  done  to  him,  he  forgave 
them  from  his  heart,  he  felt  he  had  done  too  much  for  his  country 
to  be  vexed  at  them.  He  would  rather  they  fliould  not  feel  the  ac- 
knowledge; what  he  had  done  for  them  and  call  him  traitor,  than 
that  he  fhould  fell  them.  He  would  always  defend  himfelf  againft: 
the  ruffian  ; but  with  the  large  body  of  the  people  it  was  different ; 
he  felt  he  had  done  them  fo  much  fervice,  that  though  they  might 
be  his  enemy,  he  could  never  be  their  enemy. 
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He  did  not  run  away  from  the  danger  of  the  rebellion*  he  was 
away  when  it  happened  and  he  would  not  have  returned  without 
taking  a part,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the  minifters  of  the  crown 
were  the  traitors  to  the  co .uiitution.  There  was  a rebel  camp  on 
one  fide— there  was  the  minifter’s  camp  on  the  other,  as  great 
rebels  to  the  conftitution  as  the  men  that  oppofed  them.  He  was 
charged  with  returning  to  take  part  in  a new  political  ftorm.  He 
returned  to  fupport  the  conftitution,  he  returned  to  confront  tbofe 
cowards  that  had  calumniated  him.  He  returned  if  neceflary  to 
lay  the  remains  of  his  weak  conftitution  on  the  door  of  the  Houfe 
for  the  welfare  of  his  native  land. 

General  Hutchinson.- — As  1 have  been  fometimes  in  the  ha- 
bit of  taking  part  in  the  debates  of  this  Houfe,  it  is  imppffible  for 
me  to  avoid  giving  the  reafons  which  have  operated  to  decide  my 
condud  on  this  important  occafion. 

The  firft  argument  againft  the  Union  is,  that  we  furrender  the 
indepence  of  our  Legiflature,  and  fubmit  ourfelves  to  the  controul 
of  a foreign  parliament.  Now,  I fay,  that  we  are  already  under 
the  controul  of  that  parliament,  in  all  aueftions  of  external  legis- 
lation, and  muft  ever  continue  fo,  as  long  as  England  retains  her 
fuperiority  over  us,  and  Ireland  remains  an  inferior  member  of  a 
great  empire.  The  firft  moment  you  make  a practical  ufe  of  your 
independence,  and  prefume  to  interfere  in  the  great  queftions  of 
imperial  legifiation,  your  own  exiftence  is  threatened,  the'diildlu- 
tion  of  the  empire  approaches.  Your  co-equality  with  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  is  the  dream  of  fancy,  which  can  never  be 
realifed.  You  muft  tread  in  all  her  fteps.  Her  friends  muft  be  your 
friends.  Herenemiesmuftbeyour  enemies.  Who  would  fear  your  hof- 
tility  ' who  would  refpedyourneutrality  ? You  areat  prefentconfined 
within  the  narrow  fphere  of  internal  policy,  and  condemned  to  legillate 
alone  fora  turbulent  diftraded  province.  You  may  deny  your  inferio- 
rity, and  guild  your  fubmiffion  with  the  proudeft  appellations.  You 
may  talk  of  rights  which  you  poftefs  but  in  name;  and  of  powers 
which  you  dare  not  exercife  ; but  you  cannot  move  out  of  the 
fphere  within  which  it  is  decreed  you  fhould  ad,  without  diftbiv- 
ing  the  connexion,  fubverting  the  empire,  and  ruining  yourfelves. 
Let  me  afk  you  do  you  acquire  nothing  when  you  obtain  the  right 
of  interfering  in  the  great  and  imperial  concerns  of  a great  and  no- 
ble empire?  When  Europe  and  Alia,  the  Eaft  and  the  Weft  lhali 
be  opened  to  the  Irifh  gentleman  for  the  difplay  of  thofe  talents 
which  fo  eminently  diftinguifh  him. 

Much  has  been  laid  of  the  adjuftment  of  1782.  For  my  part  f 
do  not  know  what  finality  means  in  human  affairs.  It  might  have 
been  final  as  far  as  the  then  exifting  circumftances  of  things  admit- 
ted ; but  it  never  can  be  fuppofed  to  bind  all  pofterity,  and  to  ad 
as  an  interdid  againft  the  wifdom,  the  experience,  the  neeeflities 
of  ages  yet  unborn.  We  have  lived  to  be  witneffes  of  events, 
which  could  not  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  moft  fuga- 
cious man  then  alive.  The  French  revolution  has  aftonifned  and 
ihaken  a trembling  world  ; has  menaced  the  diffolution  of  the 
Britifh  empire,  and  deluged  this  country  in  the  blood  of  her  own 
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eitiaens.  What  refonrce  does  the  fettlement  of  1782  afford  in  our 
prefent  difadrous  circumftances  ? We  were  not  then  threatened 
by  external  hodility,  and  domedic  aggreflion.  The  embers  of  a 
rebellion,  fcarcely  yet  extinguished,  were  not  then  warm  under  our 
feet.  Remedies  could  not  be  applied  at  that  time  to  diforders 
which  exill  now.  You  then  eftablifhed  the  independence  of  your 
parliament,  and  refcued  your  rights  from  the  ufurpatiem  of  a fo- 
reign legidature.  The  cqnteft  was  worthy  and  magnanimous  on 
your  fide  ; the  conceflion  was  wife  and  falutary  on  the  par}:  of  Great 
Britain.  But  we  cannot  be  guilty  of  fuch  treachery  towards  our- 
felves,  and  of  fuch  delution  towards  our  conftituents,  as  to  be  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  that  that  fettlement  neither  gave  peace, 
ftrengtb,  or  fecui'ity  to  this  unhappy  country.  You  contended 
then  for  liberty---you  contend  now  for  government---for  your  ho- 
nors, your  properties,  your  principles,  and  your  lives,  in  1798, 
did  rebellion  array  itfelf  in  order  to  procure  the  independence  of 
parliament?  No,  they  armed  for  its  extin&ion.  Was  it  to 
drengthen,  to  fecure,  to  render  immortal  the  Britifh  connexion  ? 
No,  it  was  to  diflolve  it  for  ever,  and  to  edablifli  in  its  room  French 
alliance,  French  condfcation,  and  French  anarchy,  Erernal  hatred  to 
England,  eternal  amity  with  France,  was  the  fworn  creed  of  tbofedoc- 
tors  of  the  new  light,  of  thole apoftles  of  the  moderndo&ors  ofliberty 
and  equality.  Irifn  independence  under  French  prote&ion,  was  the 
watch-word  which  echoed  through  their  ranks  on  the  day  of  battle. 
Irifli  independence,  which  if  it  could  beobtained  without  guilt,  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  and  madnefs  to  aim  at.  Suppofe  for  a moment, 
that  there  was  no  honed  prejudice  in  favour  of  Great  Britain— no 
common  links  of  attachment- --no  ties  of  blood— no  fimilarity  in 
manners,  laws  and  language— yet  dill,  I fay,  that  connexion  and 
union  with  Great  Britain  ought  to  be  the  council  and  found  policy 
of  Ireland.  Surely,  it  is  better  for  you  to  be  a component  part  of 
a great  and  free  empire,  than  a weak  and  petty  date,  danding 
alone,  reding  on  the  forbearance  of  a treacherous  and  defpqtic 
ally. 

During  the  difeuflion  of  this  fubjett,  I have  heard  fomething  of 
the  treachery  and  perfidy  of  Great  Britain.  For  my  part  I cannot 
apprehend  it,  becaufe  1 am  fure  (he  cannot  be  falfe  to  us,  and  re- 
main true  to  herfelf.  I do  not  mean  to  panegerize  what  was  once 
the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  this  idand  : her  circumfcribed 
folly  induced  her  to  adopt  an  idle  and  dangerous  line  of  policy, 
which  her  capacious  wifdom  has  long  fince  taught  her  to  refpeft. 
It  would  be  fomething  more  than  adulation  to  a greater  country 
not  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  as  neceflary  to  her  as  die  is  to  us. 
England,  like  other  countries,  has  her  follies  and  her  faults,  her 
vices  and  her  crimes;  but  there  never  was  a nation  to  whom  a pe- 
culiar degieeof  found  fenfeand  folid  reafon  might  be  fojudly  at- 
tributed. Do  you  think  that  at  this  day  die  remains  unconvinced 
thatyour  profperity  is  her  profperity,  your  refource  her  refource  ? 
What  has  die  acquired  by  your  poverty?  In  the  lad  war  die  more 
than  once  payed  your  army  from  her  treafury  ; in  this  die  has  af- 
fixed you  by  her  credit,  and  guaranteed  to  her  merchants  your 
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loans.  Your  population,  your  ports,  the  redundancy  of  your  corn, 
your  military  energies,  are  all  neceflary  to  Great  Britain.  She  has 
been  the  conftant  Cofferer  by  all  your  calamities  ; the  partner  of  all 
yourdiftrefs.  Do  you  think  that  it  is,  by  perfidy  and  treachery  a 
wife  nation  can  hope  to  ftrengthen  herfelf,  or  fecure  you  ? No? 
She  muff  be  convinced  that  when  you  fink,  fhe  totters — when  you 
fall,  her  power  vanilhes ; her  empire  menaces  ruin  ; her  reign  is 
extinguifhed. 

For  my  own  part,  Sir,  I cannot  look  round  this  ifland,  or  fur- 
vey  Europe  without  being  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  neceility  of 
fome  change.  The  prefent  conftitution  of  Parliament  cannot  laft 
—the  experience  cf  two  centuries  is  againft  it.  The  failure  ik 
manifeft : it  has  weakened  the  empire  without  ftrengthening  you-. 
Formed  for  the  infancy  of  a foreign  and  a little  colony,  it  has? 
funk  before  the  manhood  of  a great  nation,  and  has  become  pri- 
vate property  and  not  public  right.  The  diminution  of  the  legif- 
lature  has  been  in  the  diredt  proportion  with  the  encreafe  of  the 
country.  If  this  parliament  had  been  found  entirely  competent 
to  preferve  the  national  tranquillity — if  no  externa]  circumllances 
had  taken  place  to  require  a clofer  connexion  with  Great  Britain 
— I fhould  not  have  voted  for  the  Union.  But  if  within  every 
thing  is  hollow,  if  without  every  thing  is  menacing — let  me  alk 
you  where  is  your  remedy  againft  eternal  diftradtion  ? Where  is 
your  fhield  againft  foreign  invafion  ? What  is  property  without 
fecurity  ? What  is  liberty  when  life  is  in  danger  ; and  when  the 
houfe  of  a country  gentleman  muft  either  be  his  garrifon  or  his 
tomb. 

I am  perfedUy  convinced  of  the  political  neccffityof  endeavour- 
ing to  preferve  a fenle  of  national  dignity.  It  is  the  fource  of  all 
pre-eminence — the  fountain  of  glory  to  riations,  and  of  honour  to 
individuals — the  origin  of  all  power,  ftrength,  and  greatnefs.  I 
wifh,  amidft  the  wreck  and  ruin  which  furrounds  us,  that  we  had 
any  thing  to  nourifhthis  noble  paffion — any  thing  to  foothe  vanity, 
or  confole  pride.  But  the  hiftory  of  this  country  for  the  laft  fix 
centuries  has  been  the  fad,  degrading,  melancholy  pidtu re  of  bar- 
barous difeord  and  favage  acrimony — of  party  zeal  and  fe&arian 
ftruggle---a fugitive  government  without  fixed  principles— a Minif- 
ter  without  refponfibility—a  parliament  fearlefs  of  the  people,  from 
whom  they  did  not  derive  their  origin — a triumphant  ariftocracy, 
and  a nation  in  chains.  Your  rights  were  invaded — your  commerce 
annihilated — your  conftitution  lay  in  the  duft.  You  fubmitted  to 
be  Haves  abroad,  provided  you  were  allow  ed  to  be  tyrants  at  home. 
Certainly  for  the  firft  eighty  years  of  this  century  the  government 
of  this  country  was  the  tnoft  arbitrary  and  opprellive  of  any  kn 
Europe.  Every  weak  habit  in  the  human  intelledt---every  bad 
pafiion  of  the  human  breaft--  every  bafe  dilpofition  of  our  infirm 
nature,  were  called  into  adtion---prefided  at  the  judgment  feat  of 
juftice,  and  expounded  a code,  whole  monftrous  abfurdity  was 
only  to  be  equalled  by  its  fanguinary  cruelty—- a code,  unexam- 
pled in  the  annals  of  civilized  man,  which  put  three.fourths  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  this  country  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  which 
gave  any  ruffian,  who  profeffed  to  believe  the  eftablifhed  religion, 
a power  of  invading  the  property  of  the  innocent  Catholic,  and 
of  feizing  oil  the  fruits  of  his  induftry.  This  criminal  legiflation 
offered  premiums  to  hypocrify  and  perjury,  ana  endeavoured  to 
fecure  the  State  by  undermining  the  morals  of  the  citizens.  Cer- 
tainly during  the  courfe  of  his  Majefty’s  long  and  aufpicious  reign 
a wifer  and  more  liberal  line  of  conduct  has  been  purfued  towards 
this  country  ; but  in  human  affairs  it  is  much  eafier  to  commit  than 
to  remedy  an  error — the  wifdom  of  one  age  cannot  always  repair 
the  folly  of  another.  Though  much  of  thofe  laws  have  been  re- 
pealed, the  confequences  of  a barbarous  code  are  ftill  evident 
amongft  us.  The  dregs  of  this  deadly  poilon  ftill  remain,  and 
have  implanted  in  too  many  bofoms  thofe  unhappy  jealoufies— - 
thofe  ill-founded  fufpicions— thofe  idle  fears— -thofe  fanguinary  paf- 
ftons,  which  with  black  malignant,  rancorous  religious  fanaticifm, 
alone  can  exift. 

The  effeds  of  this  fyftem  were  fuch  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expetted---Ireland  in  many  refpeCts  funk  below  the  level  of  other 
European  countries.  It  was  impoffible  to  hope  for  love  to  the 
law',  zeal  for  the  conftiturion,  or  attachment  to  the  government; 
for  protection  is  the  parent  of  obedience,  reverence  and  fubmif- 
fion  are  its  honorable  children.  That  pure,  unfullied,  unalloyed 
allegiance,  the  vital  principle  of  States,  the  only  folid  foundation 
of  legitimate  rule,  which  will  not  yield  to  the  clumfy  chain  of 
force,  but  is  created  by  benefits,  acknowledged  by  gratitude,  and 
nourilhed  by  hope,  can  only  be  expeCled  by  a good  and  beneficent 
government  from  a happy  and  contented  people.  Surely  there 
muff  have  been  fome  pre-difpoling  caufe,  which  rendered  the  ad- 
mifiion  of  French  principles  more  eafy  and  more  general  in  this 
country,  than  almoft  in  any  other  in  Europe.  God  has  not  curfed 
the  land  with  barrennefs,  nor  the  people  with  intellectual  darknefs 
—much  of  the  energies  of  arf  acute,  a brave,  and  a generous 
nation  have  been  fuffered  to  prey  upon 'ks_oivn  powers,  to  rot  and 
perilh  in  cbfcurity,  indolence,  and  wretchednefs.  The  vice  and 
virtue  of  fubjeCts  muft  generally  be  attributed  to  the  government 
under  which  they  have  lived.  Hard  and  oppreflive  laws  naturally 
tend  to  corrupt  the  human  heart,  and  to  make  man  brutal  and 
ferocious.  If  to  this  ftiall  be  fuperadded  the  tyranny  of  manners, 
more  infulting  and  humiliating  than  any  fyftem  of  law,  nothing  can 
be  more  wretched  than  the  ftate  of  fuch  a nation,  nothing  more 
dangerous  and  more  menacing  than  fuch  a government,  refting  on 
io  frail  and  tottering  a foundation.  What  is  the  fecurity  of  the 
tyrant?  The  debafement  of  his  Have.  What  is  his  punilhment? 
The  corruption  of  his  own  principles. 

The  light  of  the  French  revolution  with  all  its  fond  delufions, 
broke  on  a country  where  there  was  neither  equal  law  nor  equal  li- 
berty ; where  the  line  of  reparation  between  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled  wasimmenfe;  where  the  fpirit  of  perfecution  was  fubftituted 
for  the  fpirit  of  peace  and  charity,  and  even  atoned  for  the  want 
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religion  itfeif.  This  ifiand  was  therefore  a prepared  foil  for  the  re- 
ception of  Jacobin  principles,  and  they  have  flourilhed  with  all 
the  growth  of  rank  luxuriance.  If  almoft  the  whole  people  of 
England  have  docked  to  the  ftandard  of  royalty-— if  they  have 
Ihewn  the  higheft  zeal  for  their  conftitution,  and  the  greateft  reve- 
rence for  their  laws,  it  has  neither  been  the  effett  of  paffion  nor  of 
prejudice,  but  the  wife  and  deep-rooted  fentiment  of  the  benefits 
which  they  have  derived  from  the  one,  and  of  the  protection  which 
the  other  has  afforded  them.  With  a limited  population-  — with  na- 
tural refonrees  by  no  means  of  the  firff  magnitude,  they  have  be- 
come a great  and  flourifhing  empire*— commanding  commerce— 
difplaying  a triumphant  flag  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe-  -pro- 
tecting Europe  by  its  refources,  its  councils,  its  courage  and  its 
energies---rallying  again  the  powers  of  the  Continent  to  the  ftard- 
ard  of  order,  religion,  and  government — and  covering  the  belt 
inliitutions  of  facial  man  with  the  adamantine  fhield  of  true  phi- 
lofophv  arid  immortal  reafon.  From  whence  then  arife  the  differ- 
ent circurr.ftances  of  two  lilands  only  feparated  from  each  other 
by  a narrow  channel?  Open  the  annals  of  your  own  country  — 
afk  your  own  hearts,  and  you  will  then  find  the  folution  of  the 
problem.  In  what  events  of  your  hiftory  can  you  take  pride  ? 
The  paft  is  without  glory — the  prefent  is  difaflrous  and  humiliat- 
ing-all is  darknefs  and  defolation  around  as.  Oppreflion,  ra- 
pine, anarchy>  rebellion,  follow  each  other  in  fad  and  melancholy 
gradation.  The  Britifh  conflitution  appears  to  have  lain  a dead 
weight  upon  us,  inoppreflive  and  opprefiive-»-the  magiflrates  with- 
out authority,  the  laws  without  refpedt.  It  would  be  abfurd  to 
argue^  and  a libel  on  the  national  charadfer  to  affert,  that  the  fault 
has  been  entirely  with  the  people.  He  who  was  capable  of  main- 
taining that  Ireland  has  been  well  governed,  would  pay  an  ill  com- 
pliment to  your  underftandings  and  be  guilty  of  an  idle  perverfion 
of  the  truth.  We  mull  acknowledge  and  deplore  the  fad  circum- 
Ifancesof  the  times  in  which  we  live  : Licentious  manners — pro- 

fligate morals—  the  perverfion  of  all  found  and  honeft  principle— 
the  ardent  defire  of  the  poor  to  invade  the  property  of  the  rich, 
have  nor  only  menaced  the  entire  overthrow  of  all  governments, 
but  the  utter  fnbverfion  of  civilized  fociety. 

If  thefe  diforders,  the  common  malady  of  the  times,  have  been 
more  feverely  feit  in  Ireland  than  almoft  in  any  other  country  5 
the  reafon  is  obvious  : the  Jaw  and  the  government  warred  too 
long  againft  the  deareft  interefts  of  the  people,  I will  not  do  any 
nation  in  Europe  the  honour  to  place  them  in  natural  endowment 
above  the  inhabitants  of  this  iilaod  : though  certainly  in  acquire- 
ments they  are  inferior  to  thofe  thatfurround  them.  It  is  nonfenfe 
to  luppofe  that  they  could  not  be  made  as  amenable  to  law  as 
other  men,  or  that  they  could  not  be  convinced  of  the  bleflings  of 
good  government  order  and  induftry.  There  is  even  an  energy  in 
their  chara&er,  and  courage  in  ther  minds  which  might  lead  to 
great  and  noble  exertions.  I can  fafely  put  my  hand  to  my  heart 
and  declare*  that  no  Irifh  gentleman  ever  had  prouder  views  for 
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Ws  country  than  I had  ; but  my  hopes  lire  Wafted— thofe  ideal  pre- 
jedts— thofe  vifions  of  national  greatnefs  are  fled  to  return  ntf 

more.  Temperate  reformation  is  impoffible Revolution  is  im- 

riiinent-~we  mu  ft:  refill  it,  or  periih.  There  is  no  remedy  for  our' 
prefent  diforders  ; the  contagious  poifon  of  jacobin  principles  has 
been  poured  upon  wounds  ftiil  frelh  and  bleeding  : the  too-general 
diffufi’oh  of  thole  abominable  principles  were  the  real  origin  of  the 
late  rebellion.  I am  perfuaded  that  religion.  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, or  parliamentary  reform  had  very  little  to  do  with  it;  they 
might  at  firft  have  been  the  pretext,  but  they  never  were  the  effi- 
cient caole  : it  was  an  attempt  to  carry  on  a war  on  a new  princi- 
ple, which  had  not  its  origin  here,  but  which  has  invaded  every 
Country,  and  threatened  every  government.  Tney  did  not  feek 
to  reform  the  parliament,  but  to  overthrow  the  State;  they  did  not 
wifh  to  emancipate  the  Catholic,  but  to  proferibe  the  land-holder 
of  both  communities  : they  armed  the  ftrength  of  the  poor  man 
with  the  dagger  of  the  afl’aflin  to  plunder  the  rich,  in  order  after- 
wards to  enflave  both.  Jacobinifm  appears  for  a time  to  have, 
eredled  its  favourite  throne  in  this  ill-fated  country ; that  infuriate 
power,  alike  remorfelefs  and  ungovernable— -unawed  by  conference, 
— unfubdued  by  reafon— laughs  at  the  credulity  of  man,  and  mocks 
his  fufferings;  it  talk  of  our  equal  rights  to  deftroy  every  right ; 
it  fires  the  palace  to  invade  the  cottage;  it  depofes,  it  murders 
kings,  to  trample  on  their  fubjedls ; a perfecutor  without  religion, 
a fanguinary  bigot  without  faith;  it  does  not  war  with  one  law, 
but  With  every  law  ; it  does  not  attack  one  government,  but  every 
government;  it  does  not  proferibe  one  religion,  but  every  reli- 
gion ; all  that  habit  has  rendered  dear,  time  rendered  venerable*, 
or' faith  rendered  facred*  falls  before  its  exterminating  fword. 

Had  the  parliament  of  Ireland  worked  the  good  and  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  I would  not  have  voted  for  this  mea- 
fure,  however  beautiful  and  elegant  the  theory  of  Union  may  be  5 
for  in  political  life  I fhall  ever  prefer  pradlical  experience  to  dif- 
tant  fpeculation  ; but  I am  convinced  that  Ireland  wotild  be  better, 
governed  after  the  propofed  arrangement,  than  under  the  prefent 
fyftem.  1 dilapprove  of  the  paft,  I have  no  hopes  for  the  future ; 
3 have  no  doubt  that  the  condudl  of  the  united  parliament  will 
be  wife  towards  the  empire;  find  eonfequently  fair  and  honorable 
towards  Ireland.  The  animofities  of  fedts  in  our  time  will  never 
ceafe  ; reconciliation  is  impoffible  ; there  is  no  charity  amongft  us 
---there  is  no  hope  of  peace.  It  is  neceffary  to  remove  us  from  a 
paltry,  narrow,  circumfcribed  theatre,  where  all  the  little  paflions 
of  little  minds  can  difplay  themfeives  in  the  fulleft  extent  ; where 
religious  controverfy  will  ftiil  continue  to  afflidt  and  difgrace  us-— 
where  there  is  too  much  prejudice  calmly  to  difeufs,  and  too  much 
paffion  to  be  wife.  Go  and  unite  with  a nation  more  fortunate  and 
enlightened  than  yourfelvcs ; you  take  with  you  a country  Ihackled 
and  manackled— outraged  and  deformed  by  the  wicked  policy  of 
man,  but  arra'yed  in  all  thofe  capabilities  which  bountiful  nature, 
■with  a profufe  and  prodigal  hand,  has  poured  upon  her„  Go,  and 
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fleav  your  future  hiftory  be  as  honourable  and  glorious,  as  yourpalfc 
has  been  calamitous  and  difgraceful. 

i have  now  given  you  my  reafons  for  voting  for  this  meafure* 
They  may  be  weak  and  futile  --they  may  be  fuch  as  cautious  pru- 
dence would  not  fuggeft,  or  timidity  avow  ; they  are  the  fentimentf 
of  a man  who  values  you  too  highly,  and  refpe&s  himfelf  too 
much  to  think  concealment  juftifiable  on  a vital  queftion.  I fhoujd 
with  to  retain  your  good  opinion,  but  I am  determined  never  to 
forfeit  my  own.  If  1 have  wounded  the  pride,  or  fhocked  the 
prejudices  of  many  amongft  you,  I fincerely  regret  it;  but  I ne- 
ver can  repent  it.  The  times  in  which  we  live  place  us  above  all 
the  cola  civility  of  parliamentary  forbearance.  Every  man  is  not 
only  at  liberty,  but  is  bound  to  aflign  the  reafons  which  have  go- 
verned his  conduct.  I have  given  you  mine,  without  private  in- 
tereft,  without  pallion,  and  without  fear.  No  popular  delufion* 
no  idle  clamour,  no  falfe  inifreprefentation  fliaji  ever  induce  me  to 
depart  from  what  1 confider  to  be  a great  fundamental  truth  ; that, 
the  beft  government  for  thefe  countries  is  one  executive  and  one 
legiflature;  a connected  people,  and  an  united  parliament.  What- 
ever may  be  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  this  gpeat  meafure,  I dull 
ever  affert,  l (hall  ever  defend  my  conduct ; to  have  voted  for 
the  Union  (hall  be  the  pride  and  boaft  of  my  political  life. 

Mr.  Martin. — Alfo  rofe  to  fupport  the'  meafure,  He  fa  id, 
as  what  he  meant  to  offer  to  the  Committee  applied  particularly  to 
Mr.  Grattan,  and  that  as  that  gentleman  was  not  in  his  place  he 
would  referve  to  himfelf  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  when  that 
gentleman  returned, 

M.  Alexander,  alfo,  fuppprted  the  principle. 

Mr.  Tig  he,  faid,  that  if  what  had  been  urged  by  the  gentle- 
men who  were  favourable  to  the  meafure  of  an  Union  cquld  be 
called  debate,  the  arguments  tended  but  to  this,  th'atasfoon  asthp 
meafure  palfed  there  will  neither  be  freedom  of  fpeech  nor  liberty 
of  the  prefs  in  Ireland.  It  had  been  attempted  to  make  the  quei- 
tion,  a queftion  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Proteftants.  it  was 
no  fuch  tiling ; and  this  vyas  ]ajd  as  one  ground  to  deftroy  the  con- 
ftitution.  The  prefent  ftate  of  Ireland  was  made  another  pretence 
for  fubverting  the  conftitution  of  Ireland.  Temporary  expedient 
was  made  another  argument.  The  conftitution  poffefted  one  fun- 
damental maxim,  a maxim  that  ought  never  to  be  loft  fight  of, 
that  ought  never  to  be  furrendered,  and  that  was,  to  be  governed  by 
an  independent  parliament,  confifting  of  an  hereditary  national  hpufe 
of  lords,  a diftimft  national  houfe  of  commons,  and  to  have  a ciftinft 
national  refident  independent  reprefentation  of  the  people,  In  better 
times  the  meafure  brought  forward  by  the  minifter  would  have  been 
difeuffed  not  in  a free  and  independent  houfe  of  commons,  but  on 
the  fcafFold.  It  was  from  France  that  the  rpinifter  of  this  country 
imbibed  the  principle  of  making  the  liberty  of  the  country  fub- 
fervient  to  temporary  expedience  : but  for  that,  the  ftates-general 
of  France  might  have  remained  aud  the  conftitution  be  faved  under 
a limited  monarchy.  But  this  country  he  trufted  would. never  for- 
sake the  great  land-mark  of  their  liberty.— .What  were  the  Eng- 
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ideas  of  Union  ? When  Edward  the  Third  prepared  for 
the  conquefl  of  France,  the  People  of  England  prayed  that  they 
might  never  be  added  to  France,  that  there  never  might  be  an 
union  between  the  countries  ; and  the  anfwer  of  the  king  was  fo 
gracious  that  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign  it  was  ena&ed 
into  a law.  The  ftar  of  liberty  that  rofe  in  Ireland  in  1782  will 
never  fet  but  in  the  midft  of  defpotifm  and  over  a fea  of  blood. 
To  preferve  the  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  every 
man  ought  to  fign  a petition  againft  the  Union.  He  would  thine- 
himfelf  unworthy  of  the  fituation  he  held  in  the  country,  of  the 
little  property  he  poffefTed,  of  the  trull  repofedin  him  as  a reprefen- 
tive  of  a free  people  if  he  did  not  fit  in  the  houfe  of  commons  of 
Ireland  to  defend  the  conflitution  and  to  fupport  the  Britilh  con- 
nexion. It  will  be  by  the  conflitution  of  Ireland  and  not  by  the 
Britifn  army  that  connexion  will  remain. 

Colonel  Coote  exprefled  in  flrong  terms  his  fupport  of  the  mea- 
fure  of  Legiflative  Union,  from  the  convi&ion  of  his  heart  and  judg- 
ment; that  he  did  not  afcribe  improper  motives  to  any  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  oppofed  the  meafure;  he  was  aware,  that  on  the  firft 
view  of  it,  it  appeared  humiliating  to  the  country,  and  therefore  re- 
quired us  to  penetrateits  drapery,  and  to  weigh  the  advantages  in  a 
large  and  liberal  fcale,  and  not  in  a local  one  to  be  convinced  of  its 
utility.  He  was  forry  to  differ  from  thofe  he  loved  and  refpedled, 
and  from  many  men  of  chara&er  and  property  in  the  county  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent.  Fie,  however,  had  the  fatisfaftion  of 
knowing,  that  there  were  aifo  many  men  of  value  in  charatter  and 
property,  who  thought  favourably  of  the  meafure,  and  that  the 
weight  of  property  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  it.  When  the  opinions 
of  the  people  are  divided,  the  conflitution  has  not  pointed  put  any 
mode  by  which  the  infirudlions  of  our  conflituents  are  to  be  follow- 
ed ; and  Judge  Blackflone  declares  that  members  of  Parliament  are 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

That  to  him  it  appeared  that  the  interefts  of  Ireland  called  for* 
and  required  the  meafure,  that  Ireland  is  weighed  down  by  internal 
difcontents,  jealoufies,  and  animofities,  and  therefore  our  prefent  po- 
litical fyflem  carries  along  with  it  the  feeds  of  its  own  dtflruflion ; 
a fyflem  he  had  never  fupported,  having  uniformly  re  lifted  the 
change  of  thofe  laws,  under  which  the  country  was  happily  govern- 
ed, and  the  repeals  of  which  have  fince  produced  difcontents  and 
diflraftions,  and  almo.fl  convulfed  Ireland.  “ Po(Jit  liberare  animum 
Juum having  afted  a confnient  and  firm  part  in  the  fupport  of  the 
Proteftant  interefl  and  government  of  Ireland.  What  is  now  the 
political  flate  of  Ireland,  if  we  give  more  power  to  the  Catholics? 
We  fhall  have  a Catholic  Parliament,  and  can  the  empire  long  Hand 
with  a Proteftant  Parliament  in  England,  and  a Catholic  one  in  Ire- 
land? Muft  not  the  Proteftant  power  and  church  of  Ireland  fall  to 
the  ground?  But  it  is  argued,  how  will  Union  put  an  end  to  Ca- 
tholic claims  and  emancipation,  to  this  the  anfwer  is  obvious,  that 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  their  claims  will  be  heard  without  pafficn 
or  prejudice,  and  without  the  rifque  of  reparation  between  the  two 
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kingdoms,  and  whatever  the  refult  (hall  be,  the  interefts  of  the  em- 
pire will  be  fecured,  and  the  Proteftant  power  and  government  of 
both  countries  preferved,  and  not  left  to  the  chance  of  collulion  and 
diftra&ion.  If  we  concede  reform  in  Ireland,  what  will  refult  from 
it  but  to  enable  the  Republican  to  overthrow  the  Conllitution,  and 
to  feparate  Ireland  from  England.  Therefore  to  eradicate  thefe  po- 
litical  evils  from  the  Conllitution,  he  was  a decided  friend  to  Legi  - 
flative  Union,  as  thebeft  remedy  to  heal  our  wounds,  to  prevent  the 
agitation  of  political  evils,  and  the  inftigation  of  rebellion.  That 
the  terms  and  detail  of  the  meafure  were  now  before  the  public, 
that  it  now  would  appear  what  it  really  was,  to  be  entitled  to  our 
fupport  as  an  object  of  policy,  and  not  of  revenue,  and  the  itinerant 
deciaimers  againft  Union  can  no  longer  delude  the  people,  bv  telling 
them  that  Mr.  Pitt  only  fought  by  a Union  to  impofe  on  Ireland  the 
burdens  and  the  the  debt  of  England.  It  now  appeared  that  Ire- 
land would  be  effentially  benefitted  in  refpedl  to  finance  and  contri- 
bution, and  that  new  channels  for  trade,  new  refources  of  wealth 
would  be  opened  to  us.  To  thofe  narrow  and  contracted  minds, 
who  had  fears  from  their  fufpicions  of  a future  violation  of  the  terms 
propofed  to  us,  he  begged  to  oppofe  the  evidence  of  faCt  and  expe- 
rience. The  national  faith  of  England  with  Scotland  for  a century 
inviolably  kept,  it  is  proved  in  every  inftance,  by  the  land  tax,  and 
by  a large  trad  of  country  the  property  of  a Mr.  Forbes,  near  Cu!- 
loden,  which  under  an  old  grant  from  the  Crown  was  exempt  from 
the  excife  and  diftillery  laws,  and  remained  fo,  highly  injurious  to 
the  revenue,  without  any  infringement  by  this  exemption ; the  lands 
were  lately  purchafed  by  Government  by  an  a£t  of  Parliament. — 
If  property  is  to  fuffer  from  a Union,  he  mull  equally  fuffer  with 
others,  he  had  no  fuch  fears,  nor  had  he  ever  altered  his  plans  for 
improving  the  country  where  he  lived,  or  difmiffed  a labourer,  and 
with  pride  and  pleafure  he  could  fay,  that  he  expended  his  income 
in  employing  people,  and  encouraging  induftryj  that  he  hoped  to 
fee  the  value  of  property  increafe  and  not  diminifh,  as  it  had  done 
in  Scotland,  and  he  predicted  that  it  would  be  in  Ireland  as  it  was 
in  Scotland,  the  pofterify  of  thofe  who  oppofed  the  Union  with 
Scotland,  now  revere  the  memory  and  the  patriotifm  of  thofe  who 
brought  it  about:  fo  will  the  pofterity  of  thofe  who  nowfo  warm- 
ly  oppofe  us,  revere  the  character  and  government  of  Lord  Corn- 
| wallis,  who,  I hope,  will  accompiifh  this  truly  patriotic  meafure; 
and  the  thinking  part  of  Ireland  will  loon  applaud  our  conduct. — 
r*  Opinionum  commenta  delet  '• vatunce  judicia  con  fir  mat .” 

Mr.  Bel  for.  d faid,  he  rofe  to  declare  himfelf  a decided  enemy  to 
I the  Union.  He  thought  it  neceflary  to  fay  a few  words,  becaufe  it 
had  been  faid,  thofe  who  oppofed  the  meafure  were  apparently  con- 
nected with  rebels — he  was  of  no  party  but  on  the  fide  of  virtue. 

Mr.  Ross  Mahon — In  prefumiag  to  offer  my  fentiments  to  the 
Committee,  I am  well  aware  that  I may  incur  the  charge  of  much 
orefumption,  but  from  the  opinions  I have  ever  held  upon  the 
ubjedt,  I have  felt  it  a duty  to  my  country  to  give  my  belt  fupport 
o the  meafure  of  a Legiflative  Union.  1 feel  that  I owe  it  alfo  to 
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jpiyfelf  to  explain  the  ground  upon  which. thofe  opinions  are  form- 
ed, (ince  I differ  with  inanv  whom  1 highly  refpe<d,  both  within  an J 
without  thefe  walls,  and  l (hall  hope  for  the  indulgence  of  the  Com- 
mittee, both  becaufe  l do  not  often  intrude  myfelf  upon  tiie  notice 
of  the  Houfe,  and  becaufe  1 can  with  truth  affure  them  that  the 
fupport  I have  given  to  this  meafure,  is  not  only  uninfluenced,  but 
unaccompanied  by  any  object  of  a private  nature. 

If  I confider  Ireland  in  that  ftate  of  advancement  which  1 think 
hey -capable  of  attaining,  provided  the  connexion  lads,  it  is  not  only 
probable,  indeed  evident  in  theory,  but  proved  in  pradtice,  that  dif- 
ferences upon  imperial  queflions  muff  arife  between  the  two  coun- 
tries if  they  retain  feparate  Legifl  itures,  and  have  diftindt  intereds, 
it  is  not  in  human  nature,  that  Ireland  improved  in  wealth,  popula- 
tion, and  confequent  weight  in  the  empire,  fhould  bear  with  thofe 
inferiorities  to  which  the  moil  ftrenuous  oppofers  of  Union  profefs 
thetnfeives  willing  to  fubmit;  that  (he  fhould  bear  wi.h  the  influence 
of  Britifh  Councils  over  her  concerns;  with  her  own  want  of  influ- 
ence in  thofe  of  peace,  war,  and  foreign  treaty,  in  all  which  fha 
nvuft  feel  increafed  intereft  ; and  1 am  convinced  that  under  a fyftem 
which  renders  the  bulk  of  our  population  inimical  to  Britifh  con- 
nexion, a fyflem  to  which  I can  fee  no  favourable  end  except  in 
Union,  the  very  dependence  of  our  Crown  upon  that  of  another 
country,  to  which  we  may  feel  ourfelves  equal  hereafter,  and  of 
which  we  profels  ourfelves  to  be  independent,  mud  ultimately  be 
felt  a grievance;  and  total  reparation  follows  as  the  only  means  of 
redrefs  by  the  patriots  of  that  day,  a thought  becoming  the  dignity 
of  powerful,  independent,  and  imperial  Ireland. 

If  I am  juftified,  as  I think  I am,  in  confidering  that  a tendency  to 
feparation  will  be  a confequenCe  of  our  profperity,  do  we  not,  by 
rejelling- the  meafure,  render  it  the  evident  but  unfortunately  the 
lieceflary  policy  of  Great  Britain,  to  check  our  growth,  lead  we 
fhould  out-grow  our  connexion;  to  retard  our  progrefs  by  artificial 
means;  to  red  fatisfied  herfeif  with  negative  indead  of  pofitive  ad- 
vantages, from  her  connexion  with  this  country,  and  to  renew  that 
fydem  which,  whild  it  disgraced  Great  Britain  fo  long,  kept  us 
down  as  a nation,  until  appreheniion  on  one  fide,  and  a fenfe  of 
injury  on  the  other,  (hall  have  wrought  up  both  countries  to  that 
difgrace  of  mutual  je?.loufy  and  rival  fhip,  which  in  fome  hour,  fatal 
to  both,  dial!  compel  Ireland  to  throw  off,  what  we  ourfelves,  by 
reje<ding  this  meafure,  fhali  render  a galling  and  oppreffive  yoke, 
indead  of  a bond  o 1 mutual  amity  and  common  intereft,  to  commit* 
what-  then  in'  truth,  gentlemen,  might  term  a fuicide  upon  herfeif,  I 
by  becoming  a province  of  France,  or  fome  country  inimical  to 
Great  Britain,  and  the  engine  wherewith  our  enemies  might  affedt 
the  downfall  of  the  Bririfh  empire. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  mifunderftood,  or  fuppofed  willing, 
from  an  apprehenfion  of  future  ill,  to  fubmit  to  prelent  difadvan- 
ta-ge,  by  accepting  of  terms  degra  ling  to  the  honour,  or  injurious 
to  the  inter-efts  of  Ireland,  God  forbid  that  I fhould  rife  from  a feat 
in  the  Commons  of  Ireland,  with  the  bate,  the  traitorous  defign, 
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‘intentionally  to  furrender  one  atom  of  the  rights  or  independence  of 
my  country;  but  1 mult  have  a mind  ftrangely  con  ft  runted  indeed, 
if  to  accept  a proportionate  (hare  in  the  fupreme  Legiflature  of  that 
empire,  in  whole  fate  ours  is  involved,  but  in  whofe  political  ar- 
rangements vve  poffefs  no  ditedf  weight  or  influence,  be  a lacrifice 
of  our  independence,  or  a furrender  of  our  rights,  for  to  me  it  ap- 
pears an  acquisition  nf  power,  an  attainment  of  the  only  true,  tha 
bnly  rational,  the  only  halting,  the  only  honourable  independence 
that  Ireland  can  ever  hope  to  enjov  ; it  depends  upon  the  treaty  wa 
make,  whether  the  meafure  be  degrading  to  our  honour,  or  injuri- 
ous to  our  interefts.  I perhaps  relent  thatfyftem  as  much,  and  f 
am  fure  1 defpife  it  as  heartily  as  any  man  who  hears  me;  but  is  it 
becaufe  I refent,  defpife,  and  think  it  impolitic,  that  I am  to  follow 
the  example  of  gentlemen  on  the  ether  fide,  and  adopt  myfelf  ? It 
does  not,  in  my  mind,  follow,  that  according  to  that  fyftem,  if  one 
Country  benefits  the  other  mull  confequently  fnffer,  (the  hazard  of 
reparation  not  taken  into  account;)  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  imperial 
that  1 look  to  local  advantages  to  bot^.  countries,  and  there  is  not 
ore  which  Great  Britain  may  ultimately  receive  that  mull  not,  in 
my  mind,  more  fpeedily,  and  in  a ten  fold  degree,  be  felt  by  Ire- 
land, England,  l believe,  is  fenfible  of  the  weaknefs  and  abfurdity 
of  that  policy,  at  leaft  we  have  the  word  of  her  Miniller  to  that  pur- 
pofe;  fhe  finds  by  experience  that  the  encreafe  cf  our  trade  has  not 
injured  her  own  : but  (lie  cannot  look  with  indifference  at  our  prof- 
perity  leaft  the  weakened  bond  which  holds  us  together  fhould  at 
length  fail;  (he  calls  on  us  to  ftrengthen  it  for  our  mutual  benefit: 
(ball  we  then  in  the  madnefs,and  the  idle  boaft  of  an  ideal  indepen- 
dence, rvegle£l  the  only  opportunity  that  ever  has  or  ever  may  again 
occur  to  remedy  the  evils  which  we  feel. 

1 deny  that  we.are  called  upon  to  make  any  furrender,  except  a 
furrender  of  the  derefls  of  our  ConO.itution  and  the  misfortunes  of 
our  fituation,  unlefs  we  term  it  a furrender  to  give  up  a dominion, 
over  our  Catholic  fellow-fubje&s,  which  1 am  as  anxious  to  give  up 
as  they  are  to  receive,  but  which  I ftiuuld  not  be  the  true  friend 
either  of  Catholic  or  Proteftant  if  l would  give  up,  unlefs  when  l 
I could  do  it  with*  perfect  lafety  to  the  Hate.  We  Ihould,  however; 
recolleft  that  fhe  has  that  yet  to  give*  without  whofe  influence-, 
however  diilant,  our  boafted  independence  were  nothing  worth  ; 
without  whole.influence  we  could  not  avail  ourieives  of  one  of  thofe 
advantages,  natural  or  acquired,  which  we  poffefs;  fhe  has  to  giv,* 

[ us  the  reality  of  the  Britifh  Coriftitution  iniftead  of  its  empty  fha- 
dow,  its  bale  deforced  reprefenration.  We  fhould  recollect  farther; 
that  it  is  from. the  removal  of  obftacles  to  our  profperity,  not  from, 
pofitive.  acquirements  that  we  have  hitherto  received  and  are  ftill  to 
look  to  advancement:  And  if  we  will  but  turn  our  eyes  on  our  own 
1 fituation,  we  fh-all  find  obftacles  fufHcient  to  retard  the  progrefs  of 
any.  country.,  and  fuch  as  muff  long  fi'nce  have  funk  us,  had  we  not 
i been  buoyed  up  by  that  country  with  which  we  now  hefitate  to  be- 

[ come  one.  We  fhall  in  our  own  fituation,  behold- t he- edifice  railed 

, on  a falfe  foundation,  and  the  fuperilrufture  faulty. throughout*-*- 
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We  (hall  find  that  our  Parliament  does  not,  as  it  affe&s  to  Jo,  an# 
as  the  Britifh  Parliament  does,  emanate  from  the  people  ; but, that 
the  government  of  the  country  is  the  rule  of  the  few  over  the  many, 
the  dominion  of  an  ariftocracv,  founded,  as  Mr.  Adam  Smith  fays, 
on  the  mcft  odious  of  all  diminutions,  thofe  of  political  ana  religious 
differences,  and  that  by  the  frame  and  conftitution  of  that  Parlia- 
ment the  people  are  excluded  their  (hare  in  political  power,  the 
choice  of  Reprefentatives  to  ferve  them  in  Parliament.  We  {hall 
find  that  our  eftablifiiment  in  Church  and  State  runs  counter  to  our 
population,  rendering  the  fmaller  portion  of  bur  population  depen- 
dent on  Great  Britain  for  fupport  in  power  and  in  property,  and 
the  gre'ater  portion  confequently  inimical  to  Britifh  connexion.  We 
fhall  find  upon  the  whole  that  a diftinbtnels  arifes  from  feparate  Le- 
gillatures,  creating  between  ftates  compofing  the  fame  empire,  and 
the  different  claffes  and  perfuafions  compofing  the  fame  ftate,  that 
endlefs  rivalfhip  and  implacable  animofity,  which  invariably  render 
this  country  a drawback  upon  imperial  exertion  in  time  of  need* 
and  in  which  I think  I can  fee  feeds  of  diffolution  to  the  Britifh 
empire. 

Sir,  it  is  to  correct  thefe**radical  faults,  to  remove  this  diftin&nefs, 
to  place  all  upon  a firm,  true  and  lafting  foundation  that  i contend* 
it  is  to  thefe  circumftances  that  I attribute  all  our  misfortunes,  they 
render  our  government  incapable  of  being  well  and  fteadily  admi- 
niftered  for  the  direct  interefts  and  happmefs  of  the  people,  party 
jealoufies  and  party  ftruggles  for  political  power  fetter  it  in  its  ope- 
rations, and  oblige  it  one  day  in  fupport  of  Britifl)  fuperiority*  the 
next  of  Irifh  independence,  to  day  of  Proteftant  afcendancy,  to- 
morrow of  Catholic  emancipation,  now  in  fupport  of  one  party* 
again  of  fome  other,  amongft  a corrupt  and  felfifn  ariftocracy,  to 
deviate  from  that  Ready,  juft,  and,  1 will  add,  liberal  line  of  con- 
duff,  which  the  true  interefts  of  the  empire  at  large  and  of  the  com- 
munity would  point  out,  and  to  adopt  fuch  meafures  as  the  expe- 
diency of  .the  moment  may  render  neceffary  for  the  temporary  pre- 
fervation  of  a connexion,  more  defirable  to  Great  Britain  from  the 
danger  which  this  country  would  afford  as  a weapon  in  the  hands 
of  an  enemy,  than  from  any  pofitive  advantages,  which  in  the  pre-» 
fent  form  of  our  connexion,  fhe  can  derive  from  it  herfelf. 

I lhall  therefore  conclude*  that  an  injury  is  likely  to  refult  from 
it,  and  if  the  Britifh  Conftitution,  unobfeured  by  the  foul  medium 
of  a feparate  Legiflature,  and  diftintftnefs  of  intereft  between  the 
countries,  fnall  fpread  its  bright  rays  over  this  hitherto  unhappy 
Aand,  I as  an  Irifhman,  fhall  think  the  change  happy  indeed. 

One  effect,  however,  1 can  trace,  and  that  is  an  effett  to  which  I 
am  the  friend,  as  1 am  of  the  moll  perfedl  liberality  to  my  Catholic 
fellow -fuoje&s,  when  it  can  take  place  with  fafety  to  the  ftate,  but 
not  otherwise,  I mean  an  encreafe  of  weight  to  the  people  in  the  Le- 
gislature, and  if  a number  of  reprefentatives,  adequate  to  the  true 
weight  of  this  country  in  the  empire,  fhall  bechofen  from  the  coun- 
ties and  principal  towns  in  Ireland,  and  chofen  by  popular  voice, 
the  Union  does  nearly,  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  reprefentation 


of  Ireland,  go  to  encreafe  the  weight  of  the  united  people  In  the 
united  legiflaxre.  If  it  is  obje&ed  that  the  patronage  of  the  crown, 
from  being  limited  to  a fmaller  number,  may  injurioufly  counterad 
the  weight  of  the  people,  let  the  fault  be  corrected,  either  by  en- 
creafing  the  number  of  representatives,  cr  by  fuch  regulations  & 
may  difmifs  the  patronage  of  the  crown  ; but  it  Seems  to  me  to  be 
merely  a matter  of  detail,  and  no  argument  againfl  principle. 

If  the  Union  has  a tendency  to  this,  as  to  the  empire  at  large,  in 
how  much  greater  a degree  does  it  operate  as  to  Ireland  in  particu- 
lar; in  the  diftindnefs  of  intere.fi:  between  the  countries,  in  the  ne- 
cefTary  inferiority  of  ours,  and  in  the  frame  and  conftitution  of  Irifli 
Parliaments,  I can  fee  why  the  Irifli  people  do  not  carry  their  due 
weight  in  the  empire  at  la'ge,  or  in  their  own  country  in  particu- 
lar; but  I cannot  fee  why  a number  of  gentlemen  of  the  firfl:  cha- 
rader  and  properties  in  Ireland,  not  only  themfelves  the  moll  in- 
terefted  in  the  welfare  of  this  country  ; but  if  an  additional  tie  were 
wanting,  choSen  by  popular  voice,  and  relying  upon  popular  ap- 
probation for  re-eledion,  fhouid  urge  with  lefs  zeal  the  interefts  of 
Ireland  in  the'imperial  than  in  the  local  Parliament,  or  urging  them 
fhouid  do  fo  with  iefs  effed,  became  only  all  aiftindnefs  of  interefl 
between  the  countries  was  done  away,  and  Irifli  prefperity  became 
Britilh  advantage.  I refpecl  as  much  as  any  man  alive  the  opinion# 
oppofed  to  me;  but  upon  a Subject  of  fuch  importance,  I cannot 
Surrender  my  judgment  unlefs  my  reafon  is  convinced. 

Am  I,  on  account  of  the  arrangement  made  in  1782,  (however  Ire- 
land may  boafi  of  that  arrangement,  and  England  blufli  at  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  its  being  demanded,)  am  I on  account  of  that  arrangement 
to  be  deterred  in  1800,  from  remedying  thofe  defeats  in  our  fixa- 
tion, whofe  practical  bad  confequences,  two  events  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  wifdom  to  forefee,  I mean  his  Majefty’s  unfortunate  ill- 
nefs,  and  the  revolution  of  France  have  clearly  pointed  out?  Am  E 
to  prefer  the  lefs  profitable  expenditure  of  money  by  a few  Irifli 
country  gentlemen,  even  fuppofing  (what  I abfolutely  and  pofitive. 
lydeny,)  that  the  number  of  our  absentees  Should  encreafe  ; to  that 
which  is  mofl  wanted  amongft  us,  the  wide  dlffufion  of  capital  ufe- 
fully  employed,  which  could  not  fail  to  flow  into  our  land,  the  mo- 
ment that  in  addition  to  lower  rate  of  taxes,  lower  price  of  labour, 
and  thofe  advantages  which  nature  has  lavished  on  this  country, 
was  added  to  that  fecurity  to  property  which  a common  and  more 
pure  legiflature  could  not  fail  to  give,  but  which  our  prefent  falfe 
and  corrupt  fyftem  never  has,  and  I verily  believe,  never  can  pof- 
fibly  afford  ? 

Am  1,  as  an  Irifli  eledor,  the  only  political  fixation  in  which  I 
ever  fhall  ftand  if  the  meafure  takes  place,  to  prefer  the  fuperinten- 
dence  of  a local  legiflature  over  local  concerns,  to  a due  participa- 
tion in  the  fupreme  legiflature  of  tiie  greatefl  empire  in  the  world, 
of  which  we  now  compofe  a diftinct  and  a dependant  part?  Am  I 
to  believe  that  it  is  by  the  impoverifliment  of  this  country,  and  the 
deflrudion  of  its  trade,  that  the  greatefl  financial  minifter  that 
ever  exifted,  means  to  render  it  an  objed  of  refource  in  a commer- 
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cjal  empire,  of  which  this  ifland  is  the  fpct  be  ft  calculated,  from  cli- 
mate, foil,  irsfular  fituation,  and  innumerable  other  circumftances, 
to  bring  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfe&ion  agriculture,  manufactures 
and  commerce  ? Sir,  it  is  contrary  to  my  reafon,  and  I cannot  be- 
lieve that  fome  of  thofe  who  oppofe  this  meafure,  and  1 am  con- 
vinced oppofe  it  from  principle,  are  influenced  themfelyes  by  fuch 
arguments  as  they  advance  to  us.  If  fucr.  fhall  be  made  apparent  to 
me,  I truft  1 fhall  oppoj'e  the  meafure  as  ftrenuoufly  as  thofe  who 
make  much  more  noife  in  this  Houfe.  1 hope  with  as  pure  inten- 
tions, until  they  are  proved  to  me,  I muft  abide  by  the  conclufions 
which  my  own  humble  underftanding  enables  me  draw.  1 fhall, 
to  the  latc-ft  hour  of  my  exiftence,  glory  in  having  preferred  the  true 
interefts  of  my  country,  to  a momentary  popularity  : if,  on  the  con- 
trary, events  will  prove  me  wrong,  whilft  no  man  will  more  fin- 
cerely  lament  his  rror,  I fhall  yet  find  that  confolation  which  1 wifh 
to  every  gentleman  who  has  given  his  vote  on  the  one  fide  or  on 
the  othe-  of  this  important  queflion,  in  being  able  to  refi<  <51,  that  to 
the  beft  of  my  ability  I have  exerted  rayfelf  fteadily,  zealoufly,  aifiii- 
tereftedly.  and  *■ •■ontftly,  to  promote  a meafure,  which  I believe,  as  I 
believe  in  my  exifter.ee,  to  be  the  only  one  which  can  g ve  to  my 
Q\vn  country,  and  to  all  ciaffes,  all  defcnpiions,  and  all  perfuafions 
of  my  Jrifh  fell  >w-fubjc<51s  their  due  weight  in  the  emoire,  and 
which  I think  calculated  to  raifo  the  Britifh  empire  t)  a degree  of 
power,  and  to  give  it  a degree  of  durability  unequalled  by  any  coun- 
try in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

Sir  John  Parnell  oppofed  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  He  combated  the  queflion  of  Legifiative  Union, 
not  only  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Conftitution,  and  a 
violation  of  the  fettlement  of  1782;  but  that  even  upon  the  terms 
propofed,  no  real  advantage  was  intended  to  be  given  to  this  coun- 
try, and  were  it  even  the  cafe,  there  was  no  advantage  offered  that 
might  not  as  well  be  granted  without  as  with  an  Union.  He  then 
entered  into  a long  dlfcufiion  of  the  terms  propofed  by  the  noble 
Lord,  anc  all  rted  that  the  calculations  which  he  had  made  were  not 
founded,  and  tha<  they  would  not  be  fupported  by  the  real  fituation 
of  the  two  countries.  He  contended  that  the  noble  Lord  had  taken 
his  calculations  from  periods  in  which  he  was  not  juftifiable,  for  he 
bad  taken  them  when  the  expences  of  this  kingdom  were  at  the 
higheft,  and  the  revenues  at  the  loweft,  and  that  if  they  were  fairly 
taken,  the  proportion  would  not  be  as  7 to  I Las  flated  by  the  noble 
Lord,  but  as  1 to  13. 

Right  Hon.  the  Speaker  begged  the  indulgence  of  the  Houfe, . 
as  it  was  irnpoflible  for  him  to  raife  his  voice  high.  When  the  fub- 
je<5t  now  before  the  Committee  was  introduced  into  the  Houfe  on 
the  laft  Seffi  m of  Parliament,  there  was  no  mention  made  of  the 
derails,  and  the  Houfe  could  then  only  go  into  the  principle  of  the 
meafure.  Confolidation  of  ftrength  and  intereft  was  then  fpoken 
of,  words  which  were  nothing  but  high  founding  without  any  mean- 
ing ; but  now  the  details  were  before  the  Committee,  and  they 
weyeto  look,  not  merely  on  the  principle,  but  on  thofe  details.  It 
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was  the  falh'on  for  thofe  who  fupported  the  meafure,  to  deal  m 
language  he  could  not  hear  with  patience,  toaffert  the  degradation 
of  the  country,  to  ranfack  fnflory  for  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining 
the  dependance  of  the  country,  and  the  People  and  the  Parliament 
were  told  that  they  mufl  change  their  fituation  and  become  united 
with  England  becaufe  their  fmiation  is  fo  bad  that  it  could  not  be 
worfe.  He  appealed  to  every  man  who  heard  him,  whether  fince 
the  free  Parliament  was  eftabiifbed,  the  country  had  not  rifen  in 
every  refpeCl  of  trade,  wealth,  and  manufactures,  more  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world  in  the  fame  given  time,  and  to  what  was 
that  to  be  imputed? — to  our  free  Conflitution.  And  what  did  the 
fupporters  of  the  meafure  of  a Union  mean  to  dor— -to  deflroy  that 
free  Confutation.  They  want  to  deprive  the  country  of  its  free 
Conftitution.  They  fay  the  Conli  tution  of  this  country  cannot 
exifl  independent  of  the  Britifn  Parliament.  The  dependence  of 
this  country  is  not  on  the  Britifh  Parliament;  it  is  on  the  Crown  of 
England;  and  that  authority  over  the  country  is  exercifed  bv  th« 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,  by  approving  of  or  denying  to  give  the 
Royal  Affent  to  Acts  p ifled  by  the  Irifh  Parliament.  It  is  an  au- 
thority never  exerted  to  our  diladvantage.  Has  Great  Britain  from 
the  revolution  to  the  prefent  hour  ever  exercifed  that  power  to  our 
injury?  Has  England  ever  fince  the  efrablilhment  of  our  free  Con- 
fiitution  give  a negative  voice  to  any  of  our  AC Is  of  Parliament  ? — 
If  file  has  not,  our  fituation  is  practically  independent,  and  theore- 
tically dependent.  What  would  the  fupporters  of  the  Union  have 
you  do?  They  would  have  you  be  bound  by  ACls  paiTed  in  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament;  they  would  have  you  be  theoretically  independent 
and  praCtically  dependent. 

It  was  a curious  circumflance  to  obferve  that  in  the  laft  year, 
when  this  queflion  was  firft  propofed,  the  noble  Lord  told  the  Honfe 
that  the  reafon  for  the  necellity  of  an  Union  with  Great  Britain  was, 
that  we  were  rich  and  prcfperous,  and  he  tells  the  Honfe  this  year 
that  the  reafon  why  we  ought  to  have  an  Union  is  perfectly  diffe- 
rent from  what  it  was  at  that  period;  that  the  country  is  fo  poor 
now,  t hat  an  Union  is  abfolutely  neceflary;  that  the  country  is  fo 
poor  that  England  is  defirous  to  make  the  country  a prefent  of 
half  a million  of  money  in  time  of  war,  and  of  one  million  of  money 
in  time  of  peace.  Could  any  man  that  knew  the  candour  and  in- 
genuoufnefs  of  the  noble  Lord  and  heard  him  make  fuch  a flate- 
ment,  believe  it  to  be  the  genuine  fentiment  of  his  heart  ? 

Before  he  went  at  large  into  the  argument,  he  would  advert  to 
the  circumflance  of  half  a million  in  peace  and  one  million  in  war 
being  made  a prefent  to  the  Irifh  nation.  Did  the  noble  Lord  mean 
to  fay  that  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  this  country  which  it  had  mani- 
ft  fled  in  granting  the  fupplies,  is  to  be  termed  as  an  argument  againfl 
the  country  to  take  away  the  Parliament?  Did  the  noble  Lord  mean 
to  fay  that  he  has  fat  on  the  Treafury  Bench,  foUciting  the  coun- 
try to  go  as  far  as  file  has  gone,  that  having  exerted  herfelf  beyond 
belief,  and  that  he  now  comes  forward  and  fays  he  mull  give  us  an 
Union  to  (ave  us  from  deflruCf  ion  ? Did  the  noble  Lord  mean,  in 
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return  for  our  loyalty  and  affection,  to  fmother  and  deftroy  us  ?— *> 
Did  he  mean  to  fay  that  the  Brilifh  Minifter  could  take  better  care 
of  the  prolperity  of  this  country  than  her  own  Parliament  could  do  ? 
Was  this  the  fentiment  of  the  noble  Lord  laft  year  when  he  boafted 
of  the  Englifh  militia  having  come  over  to  Ireland;  when  an  ef- 
tabliftimnet  was  made  for  them;  when  he  not  only  called  on  the 
H ule  for  the  whole  fupplies,  but  tacked  to  it  a requeft  for  the 
back  quarter  to  bear  the  whole  expence,  which  was  given  to  him 
and  would  have  been  encreafed  if  it  had  beenrequefted  ? Did  the 
noble  Lord  then  think  the  Houfe  was  going  beyond  the  means  of 
the  country?  Did  he  think  he  was  making  the  People  of  Ireland 
pay  more  than  they  were  able?  And  did  the  noble  Lord  now  hold 
the  do&rine,  that  becaufe  the  People  of  Ireland  did  go  beyond 
what  they  ought  to  have  gone,  that  they  muft  now  go  a little  fur- 
ther,  and  give  up  their  Conftitution  ? 

The  noble  Lord  tells  the  country  that  in  war  it  will  fave  confi- 
derably  by  the  Union,  and  he  recurs  to  the  expences  of  laft  year, 
and  he  tells  the  country  that  they  will  fave  a feventh  and  one  half. 
The  expences  of  Great  Britain  was  32,700,000!.  was  it  fair  to  Bate 
a million  faving  from  a yearoffuch  an  extraordinary  expenditure: 
But  even  with  this  extraordinary  expenditure  of  laft  year,  how  does 
the  noble  Lord  bear  himfelf  out  in  this  calculation  that  we  would 
have  faved  a million  by  his  arrangement.  The  expence  of  Great 
Britain  was  32,700,0001. — the  expence  of  Ireland  laft  year  was 
4,708,0001. — the  expence  it  would  have  been  at  by  his  ratio  of  7, 
to  1 is  4,492,0001.  which  would  have  been  a faving  only  of  215,00©!. 
inftead  of  1,020, cool,  which  he  ftates  it  would  have  been,  and 
which  as  a right  hon.  friend  of  his  (Sir  J.  Parnel)  dated  to-nighc, 
is  a very  fallacious  account,  for  the  noble  Lord  takes  a hypothetical 
expenditure  up  to  next  March,  inftead  of  the  fair  and  a&ual  ex- 
penditure to  March  1799.  It  is  in  this  way.  Sir,  we  are  to  be 
bribed  by  the  million  a year  to  part  with  our  free  Conftitution. 
when  the  a&ual  faving  would  only  have  been  200.000I.  had  this 
meafure  taken  place.  It  is  cajoling  us  out  of  our  free  Conftitution, 
which  by  the  blefling  of  God  wefhall  ft  ill  preferve  to  the  lateft  times. 

But  this  was  not  all,  if  we  are  to  take  a retrofpe<ft,  and  by  this  we 
can  go  on  fa&s,  luppofe  that  this  Union  and  this  ratio  had  been  ef- 
tabliihed  fix  years  ago,  we  (hould  have  had  upwards  of  three  mil- 
lions to  pay  more  than  at  prefent — and  inftead  of  faving  one  mil- 
lion, for  as  England  raifed  laft  year  by  the  Income  Tax  1 1,500,000!. 
we  would  have  had  to  pay  in  proportion  a fum  of  1.800, cool,  and 
by  which  our  debt  would  have  been  encreafed  more  than  14  mil- 
lions above  its  prefent  amount. 

Thefe  are  the  benefits  we  would  have  derived,  and  God  knows  to 
v/hat  further  length  it  might  go.  The  fad  is,  that  all  thefe  calcu- 
lations, which  are  ftated  to  cajole  us  out  of  our  Conftitution,  can 
bave  no  weight  with  men  of  fenfe.  The  Union  will  not  make  any 
difference  favourable  to  us  in  our  expences — if  Ireland  pays  lefs, 
England  muft  pay  more.  The  general  expences  of  the  empire  muft 
bs  defrayed— the  Houfe  muft  be  kept  up— we  wifh  to  pay  our  part 
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of  it  according  to  our  ability.  If  Eng]?^d  wants  money,  we  will 
give  all  we  can ; we  will  fave  when  we  c:  n do  k,  and  aid  in  every 
way  as  far  as  we  are  able:  let  ns  only  keep  the  purfe  in  our  own 
hands.  So  far  from  any  faving  on  our  eftablifnment,  the  noble 
Lord  Hates  an  encreafe  in  the  peace  eftabiilhment  of  500,0001.  a 
year. 

is  there  to  be  no  reduction  of  any  kind?  No — you  are  to  have 
the  whole  of  your  Civil  EftabHfhmenr,  your  Exchequer,  your  Se- 
cretaries, your  Commfflidners,  your  every  thing  but  your  Parlia- 
ment— It  is  the  Parliament  they  want  to  remove  and  nothing  elfe. 

it  is  encroaching  on  the  patience  of  the  Houfe  to  go  on — -but  X 
wiftl  tohnake  myfelf  unaerftood — and  I am  perfuaded  that  no  ho- 
neft  irifliman  wfien  he  considers  and  views  attentively  all  thofe  cir- 
cumftances,  and  every  thing  respecting  this  wanton,  unprecedented 
attack  upon  a country  which  has  been  going  on  in  fuch  rapid  im- 
provements by  a local  Parliament,  will  ever  give  his  confent  toabo- 
lifh  and  annihilate  it.  He  paid  every  attention  to  find  if  there  was 
any  thing  he  could  meet  with  in  the  detail  that  could  leffen  the  hor- 
ror he  felt  at  the  meafure;  but  in  every  ratio  that  is  Hated  there  ist 
the  greateft  want  of  information,  and  complete  ignorance  of  the  re- 
lative Hate  of  the  countries.  The  noble  Lord  affumed  the  ratio  of 
72  to  j,  and  taken  the  average  on  very  vague  and  uncertain  ground 
by  an  affumed  calculation  on  our  exports  and  imports  and  excife  ; 
whereas  the  true  criterion  of  relative  wealth  is  upon  objects  of  in- 
ternal trani'a&ior.s  and  conveyances,  particularly  the  ftamps  and 
the  poft-cffice.  By  taking  tliofe  which  he  has  unaccountably  left, 
out,  the  average  is  jo  to  1 inftead  of  7*  to  1.  In  the  excife  alfo* 
taken  feparately,  and  in  the  cuflom  duties  not  bonded,  there  is  the 
fame  proportion.  The  whole  arrangement  is  fo  complicated,  that 
it  is  naturally  impoffible  to  bring  it  into  practice;  Separate  accounts 
of  revenue  muft  be  kept  for  the  different  appropriations  to  the 
debt  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  ratio  to  be  paid  to  the  united  empire 
and  to  other  purpofts:  fo  that  inftead  of  a Union,  it  is  no  Union— 
it  is  with  a removal  of  Parliament  to  keep  feparate  interells.  The 
noble  Lord,  has,  however,  provided  that  we  fliall  nor  die  at  once — 
we  are  to  be  ten  years  in  dying  by  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  du- 
ties; at  the  end  of  20  years  we  aie  to  be  in  a ftate  fo  as  to  form  an 
identity  with  England:  20  years  is  a very  Imall  period  in  the  life 
of  a nation;  but  notwithftanding  which,  a reprieve  for  20  years 
would  be  of  fome  importance  to  this  kingdom. 

Would  the  foldiery  and  the  ibipping  be  reduced,  if  there  was  an 
Union  ? No — rhe  expence  would  be  the  fame  Union  or  no  Union. 

In  the  articles  enumerated  by  the  noble  Lord,  he  forget  lathe 
which  ivere  particularly  advantageous  to  a country.  The  ftamps 
were  not  mentioned,  which  were  certainly  a criterion  of  the  profpe- 
rtty  of  the  country;  they  bore  to  England  an  average  of  1 to  18 
from  this  country. 

T he  poll-office  had  been  excluded ; the  revenue  on  that  head  was 
Sojoool.  a year  to  Ireland, 
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Was  he  to  give  the  noble  Lord  credit  for  all  the  benefits  to  arile 
from  the  Union,  how  long  were  they  to  continue? — By  the  noble 
Lord’s  account,  about  twenty  years!  a ihort  period  in  the  life  of  a 
nation  : and  even  if  the  propofitions  were  of  advantage,  would  it  not 
be  reafonable  in  Mr.  Pitt  to  give  a temporary  advantage  to  the  coun- 
try in  order  that  he  might  afterwards  deftrov  thofe  advantages  as  he 
liked?  How  would  this  temporary  advantage  affeCt  the  country 
at  the  expiration  of  the  twenty  years,  when  from  the  Union  Eng- 
land would  encreafe  in  vigour  and  in  trade,  Ireland  muft  at  thedif- 
cretion  of  the  United  Parliament  give  up  thofe  advantages  which  Ihe 
now  pofiefies,  and  thofe  advantages  which  are  held  out  to  her,  and 
is  to  bear  equal  taxes  with  England,  when  England  has  gained  that 
decided  advantage  that  would  for  ever  injure  the  trade  of  this 
country. 

The  next  thing  the  noble  Lord  had  alluded  to  was  the  propofi- 
tions of  1785 — he  would  be  forry  if,  before  he  fat  down,  he  could 
not  convince  the  noble  Lord,  and  every  man  who  heard  him,  that 
the  advantages  they  held  out  were  infinitely  beyond  thoie  of  the  no- 
ble Lord.  He  would  be  forry  he  had  been  inftrumental  in  for- 
warding thofe  propofitions  if  they  contained  fo  little  advantage 
and  benefit  for  Ireland,  and  fo  much  injury  as  is  now  propofed.  In 
the  propofitions  of  1785,  care  was  taken  of  every  manufacture  in 
the  country,  there  was  not  a fingle  branch  that  could  be  protected 
that  was  not  What  were  the  propofitions  of  the  noble  Lord  ? — To 
raife  every  duty  that  was  below  ten  per  cent,  up  to  ten  per  cent, 
and  lower  every  duty  that  is  above  ten  per  cent,  down  to  ten  per 
cent.  In  the  article  of  wrought  copper,  that  bears  io|  per  cent, 
and  by  the  propefition  of  the  noble  Lord,  it  is  to  be  reduced  to  10 
per  cent.  There  are  at  prefent  j 3 cotton  manufactories  in  the 
country,  they  work  about  5000  pounds  of  cotton,  yearly.  The 
duties  on  this  article  was  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  and  this  the  noble 
Lord  propofed  to  reduce  to  10  per  cent.  Could  any  man  believe  that 
the  manfaCturer  will  not  withdraw  himfelf  out  of  a work  when  he 
felt  the  difadvantages  under  which  he  muft  labour;  when  he  re- 
collected thac  in  twenty  years  every  article  is  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  United  Parliament?  Will  not  the  manufacturer  withdraw  his  ca- 
pital, and  that  no  man  will  fet  up  in  a manufacture  where  he  fees  he 
cannot  gain,  but  muft  to  a certainty  be  a lofer?  If  the  linen  manu- 
facture of  this  country  was  to  be  fecured  by  the  Union,  the  propo- 
litions  would  contain  fome  article  to  that  efteCt,  but  it  dees  not  con- 
tain any  one  article  to  give  the  linen  of  this  country  a preference 
for  any  one  manufacture  of  Ireland  over  that  of  any  foreign  coun- 
trv. if  the  noble  Lord  would  refer  to  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe, 
and  examine  the  report  of  Sir  Lucies  O’Brien  in  1773,  he  would 
there  fee  the  compact  entered  into  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the  linen  trade 
of  the  country.  He  could  not  help  making  one obfervation  on  the 
introdu&ion  of  that  part  of  the  Propofitions  relating  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country.  It  was  the  refult  of  a deliberation  in  Eng- 
land between  the  noble  Lord  and  the  Minifter  of  England  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer : the  noble  Lord,  no  doubt,  did  every 
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thing  he  could  at  that  conference  to  make  the  Propofitions  fair  for 
Ireland;  and  yet  what  was  the  confequence — the  monvent  they 
came  to  be  ftated  to  the  Houfe,  he  is  convinced  that  they  are  wrong, 
and  that  they  would  be  of  difadvantage  to  the  country,  the  moment 
the  Parliament  became  united.  Ir  was  not  want  of  good  will  towards 
this  country  that  originated  the  difadvantage;  but  the  want  of  the 
power  of  proper  information  on  the  fubjeft,  from  the  hon.  gentlemen 
who  held  the  conference  not  being  in  the  country.  He  was  con- 
vinced if  it  was  poffible  to  have  made  them  more  to  the  advantage 
of  the  country  than  they  were,  it  would  have  been  done  by  the  no- 
ble Lord,  and  yet  notwithffanding  the  good  fenfe  and  found  judg- 
ment of  thofe  who  framed  the  commercial  part  of  the  Propofitions, 
one  (ingle  calico  manufacture  was  able  to  convince  the  noble  Lord 
of  the  difadvantages  to  be  derived  from  that  part  of  the  fyftern  in  a 
few  moment’s  converfation,  which  the  combined  abilities  of  thofe 
who  framed  the  Propofitions  could  never  fcrefee. 

In  the  article  of  iron,  the  duty  in  Ireland  is  12s.  in  England  3I. 
was  there  provifion  in  the  noble  Lord’s  Propofitions  that  rhe  united 
Parliament  (hould  never  equalize  the  duty  on  this  article  with  Eng- 
land, and  thereby  leave  the  manufactures  of  this  country  totally 
defxitute. 

Salt  and  hops  were  never  to  have  their  duties  lowered  ! though 
the  duty  laid  upon  hops  merely  for  the  encouragement  of  the  brew- 
ers, was  always  the  obj eft  of  Irifh  Parliament,  and  yet  there  was  no 
provifion  that  the  united  Parliament  (hould  not  take  off  the  excife 
in  England,  and  by  that  means  gain  a decided  advantage  over  this 
country.  In  the  courfe  of  two  years  the  duty  upon  fait  was  raifed 
from  one  (hilling  to  three  pounds ; it  was  fcarcely  poffible  to  believe 
that  fuch  a rife  could  take  place  on  any  article  of  import.  What  was 
to  become  of  the  duty  upon  coals?  there  was  at  prefent  eight  or 
nine  (hillings  per  tor,  and  this  was  to  continue  for  ever,  though  the 
revenue  raifed  on  this  article  was  principally  levied  with  a view 
to  the  improvement  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  In  England  the  duty 
upon  coals  is  taken  off  in  going  to  great  manufaftories,  going  to 
the  copper  works  in  Wales,  to  feveral  of  rlie  works  in  Cornwall,  to 
feveral  parts  of  Scotland;  but  they  are  not  to  go  duty  free  to  any 
one  part  of  Ireland  but  the  duty  is  to  continue  with  this  difference; 
the  Englifh  duty  is  to  be  taken  off  in  England,  but  the  Irifh  duty 
is  to  remain.  He  mentioned  this  circumffance  becaufe  if  a quefi* 
tion  of  this  nature  was  to  arife  in  the  united  parliament  we  could 
rot  expeft  to  have  any  able  advocate  who  could  point  out  the  dis- 
advantages arifing  to  this  country  with  fuccefs ; and  therefore,  there 
could  be  but  little  hopes  of  ever  obtaining  any  advantages  for 
Ireland;  it  would  be  impoffible  to  have  any  care  taken  of  this 
country  in  the  united  parliament,  if  the  reprefentatives  fitting  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  were  not  able  to  do  it  for 
themfelves. 

Would  the  regulation  as  to  wool  he  of  advantage  to  the  coun- 
try? He  would  not  fay,  but  he  believed  it  could  not  be  great: 
all  the  fuperfine  cloths  are  made  in  England,  Ireland  produces  the 
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courier  clothes.  As  to  Superfine  wool  this  .country  has  it  as  cheap 
as  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  it  can  be  no  way  concerned. 
What  was  another  reconipenfe  that  Ireland  was  to  receive  for  o-iv- 
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mg  up  her  parliament  ? She  was  to  participate  in  the  territorial 
revenue  paid  by  the  Eaft  India  Company  to  Great  Britain!  An 
a<ft  palled  in  the  year  1 7 93  to  compel  the  Eaft  India  Company  to 
pay  to  Great  Britain  50. cool,  and  yet  in  the  year  1800  the  Com- 
pany had  not  paid  one*  penny.  The  add:  upon  which  this  is  founded 
would  render  it  impofiible  for  Ireland  ever  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  that  compact,  for  it  is  in  the  controul  of  the  lords  of  the 
treafary  to  remit  or  poltpone  the  payment  to  any  period  they 
cnofe.  He  begged  to  alk  one  Hi  ore  queftion,  was  there  any  one 
poiiible  advantageor  ben  .fit  to  Ireland  that  file  does  not  now  enjoy, 
that  could  be  procured  .by  the  Union  : is  there  any  one  benefit 

that  the  I ri ill  parliament  is  not  as  competent  to  procure  for  this 
country  and  more  competent  to  procure  than  the  United  parlia- 
ment ^ Has  there  been  one  argument  advanced  that  could  con- 
vince any  realor.able  man  that  any  advantage  could  occur  to 
Ireland  ? 

A fcheme  *•>  contrary  to  every  conftitutional  principle  never  en- 
tered the  head  of  any  man  in  this  couiry,  as  that  which  had  been 
preferred  to  the  Houfe  by  the  noble  Lord  relative  to  the  refoiu- 
tion  which  notices  the  confiitution  of  tne  country.  A fcheme  by 
wnich  he  eftabiilhes  a fort  of  mongrel  lords — lords  and  commons— r 
commons  and  lords — fo  c’rcmr.fta.iced  as  to  be  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  but  to  have  a bit  of  botti  fo  as  to  reader  him  incap ible 
cf  being  either.  It  is  a principal  of  the  conftitution  that  a lord 
fhall  not  interfere  in  the  election  of  a commoner  to  ferve  in  par- 
liament, a principle  which  this  fcheme  direftly  overthrows.  The 
majority  of  the  nobility  are  to  lofe  their  privileges  and  their  birth- 
right ; they  are  not  to  be  represented  at  all.  A few  are  to  be  fent 
over  to  England — they  are  to  continue  for  life — twenty-eight  peers 
from  Ireland  are  to  firi  i the  Englifil  houfe  for  life — they  will  pro- 
bably remain  there.  What  would  the  noble  Lord  do  with  the 
reft?  He  leaves  them  wimout  authority,  he  reduces  their  influence, 
his  confequeace  mu  ft  fail.  If  any  man  was  to  advife  a fcheme  to 
deprefs  the  nobility  of  the  country,  it  would  be  fuch  a fcheme  as 
that  already  proposed. 

With  refpeci  to  the  Commons  of  Ireland,  they  were  to  be'  re- 
duced from  300  to  100.  If  t;ie  accumulated  wifdom  of  300  men 
has  been  liecefiary  for  the  purpofes  of  legiflatim  ; a violation  of 
the  conftitution  would  be  the  conUquenpe  of  reducing  them  to 
100,  by  lefiening  the  number  he  lefiened  the  wifdom  and  energy 
of  the  country.  Sureiy  300  Irifti  gentlemen  would  have  more 
weight  in  the  united  parliament  than  100  could  have.  No  man  of 
trade  will  give  himfeif  the  trouble  to  go  to  England — he  could 
not  give  up  his  time  to  quit  this  kingdom  in  order  to  fit  in  the 
united  pariiamem — He  could  not  give  up  his  time  and  his  bufinefs 
to  fpertd  eight  months  of  the  year  to  attend  the  bufinefs  of  a re- 
ptefemauve  of  the  Irifh  nation  in  England  ; if  the  parliament  re- 
named where  it  was  the  man  of  trade  and  the  country  gentle- 
man 
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man  eould  give  thofe  necefiary  attendance,  which,  if  removed,  i£ 
would  be  impoiiihle  to  give.  In,  the  fame  manner  the  gentlemen 
of  the  law,  would  bp  precluded  from  giving  their  attendance  in  the 
united  parliament:  the  abilities  necefiary  to  fupport  the  Irifn  na- 
tion would  be  excluded  ; for  no  gentleman  of  that  pro feflion  whofe 
legal  knowledge,  and  of  great  bufinefs,  could  ever  give  up  his 
profeffion  to  go  to  England,  whereas,  if  the  parliament  continued 
in  Ireland,  he  might  attend  to  bothj  with  honour  to  himfelf  and 
advantage  to  h ■ s country. 

Another  necefiary  confequer.ce  of  the  Union  would  be  that  the 
taxes  would  become  perpetual;  The  advantage  of  preferving  the 
purity  of  eledtions  would  aifo  be  loft — the  free  reprefentation  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  would  be  loll  if  the  meafure  of  an  Union 
was  oafled.  A contefted  eledlion  could  npt  be  tried  in  Great  Bri- 
tain without  fucb  an  expenfe  as  would  deter  any  man  from  profe- 
cuting  his  .petition  how  grofs  and  palpable  foever  the  bribery  and 
corruption  was,  by  which  he  was  excluded  from  a feat  in  the  repre- 
femariv.e.  And  if  any  man  did  profecute  the  petition,  what  would 
be  the  confcquence  r The  flierilf  nominates  the  candidate,  who 
nominates  the  fherilf  ? If  aiiy  man  doubts  who  nominates  them, 
and  hew  they  are  nominated,  if  any  man  doubted  how  they  would 
adi,  let  him  look  how  they  have  adted  in  reiuftng  to  convene  the 
freeholders  when  requeued,  in  order  to  petition  parliament  again  ft 
the  aboimnahle  meafure  of  a Legiflative  Union.  When  the  Hcufe 
had  fuch  fa £9  b fore  them;  when  the  fheriffs  behaved  in  fuch  a 
manner  in  the  face  of  the  parliament;  how  would  they  benave 
when  they  would  be  tinder  no  appreheniion  of  reprimand.  But 
fuppofe  a gentleman  did  endeavour  to  (hew  the  falfity  of  the  re- 
turning officer,  how  could  he  compel  witnefs  to  attend,  if  they 
did  noc  choofe  to  do  fo,  or  were  afraid  to  do  fo  ? How  long 
Would  the  witnefs  be  detained  in  newgate  for  reiuftng  to  attend  : — 
Wtio  would  fend  him  there  ? Did  the  noble  Lord  mean  to  give  Ire- 
land a new  conftitution  ? Was  it  not  in  idea  to  increafe  the  influence 
of  the  crown,  toruir.  the  conftitution  of  thecountry  by  taking  away 
the  parliament,  and  fupprefling  the  peflibility  of  a free  reprefentation. 

On  the  whole  of  this  argument  it  mu  ft  be  clear  to  a demonftra- 
tion  that  this  meafure  which  is  called  a Union,  does  not  deferve 
the  name  of  Union.  How  could  the  intesefl  of  both  countries  be 
identified?  The  parliaments  might  become  one ; but  the, identity 
as  it  is  called  could  not  exift,  it  would  be  a union  of  the  parlia- 
ments; and  that  which  can  only  be  a Union  of  the  parliament 
is  called  a Union  of  the  nation. 

In  the  inftance  of  revenue  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  neceiTary  to 
keep  the  preterit  debts  diftindt,  and  fo  long  ai  they  continue  fo, 
there  mull  befeparate  accounts.  How  can  the  countries  be  confo- 
lidated  ? There  are  to  be  diftindt  accounts — diftindt  debts— -and  as 
long  as  thole  continue  it  is  impoffible  there  can  be  a confolidacion 
of  the  nations.  In  point  of  the  conftitution  a right  is  preserved 
to  the  king  for  ever,  of  making  Irilh  peers  to  keep  up  the  diftinc- 
ion  of  the  peerage.  If  it  had  been  determined  to  have  had  no 
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ftparate  intereft,  why  net  fuffer  the  peerage  to  dimlnini  to  2$?  arrd 
then  let  them  be  created  peers  of  the  united  realms,  and  not  peers 
of  Ireland  alone.  Another  diftindt  intereft  is,  with  refpect  to  the 
parliament,  that  peers  may  be  commoners  in  one  country  and  not 
in  the  other.  Another  reafon  that  the  intereft  cannot  be  confo- 
jidated  : it  is  provided  that  the  debts  of  the  Country  fhould  be  fe- 
parate— the  current  expenfes  of  the  country  are  to  be  feparate,, 
ft  is  acknowledged  that  the  independence  of  the  country  is  fo  po- 
iitive  that  when  it  may  be  neceflary*to  raife  money,  it  muft  be  by 
loan  in  Ireland,  when  in  England  it  is  raifed  by  taxes.  The  fup- 
porters  of  the  Union  go  further;  they  acknowledge  that  this  fe- 
parate intereft  exifts,  and  they  provide  for  It — they  endeavour  to 
poftpone  the  jealoufy  of  the  country  for  twenty  years— they  ac- 
knowledge theneceflity  of  a feparate  parliament,  for  they  acknow- 
ledge thofe  advantages  to  Ireland  which  can  only  be  retained  by 
fuch  a parliament.  The  duties  in  the  channel  trade  are  to  be  kept 
up,  in  that  there  is  a feparate  intereft  fo  long  as  Ireland  feels  this 
diftimftion.  A feparate  intereft  is  acknowledged  in  the  parliament 
of  Ireland ; for  it  is  provided  that  the  parliaments  fhall  not  be 
one,  but  that  they  ftiall  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  united  par- 
liaments. 

He  had  been  called  upon  to  declare,  if  he  had  any  authority  to 
ftate  what  would  become  of  the  queftion  of  religion  in  Ireland  if 
this  meafure  did  not  pafs  ? Ke  would  afk  the  hon.  gentleman  what 
authority  he  had  to  introduce  it  into  the  prefent  queftion  at  all? 
How  was  it  connected  with  the  queftion  of  Union  ? Did  the  hon, 
gentleman  mean  to  fay,  that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  had  not 
ienie  enough,  nor  candor  enough  to  take  care  of  religion  in  this 
country,  and  therefore  that  they  muft  refort  to  a Britifh  parliament. 
What  was  the  reafon  for  throwing  this  Hander  upon  the  Irifh  parlia- 
ment? He  would  tell  what  it  was,  it  was  to  keep  up  a religious  d ftinftion 
and  animofity  in  the  country.  He  knew  no  diftindtion— he  would 
exhort  every  man  in  the  land  to  join  heart  and  hand  together  in 
oppofing  the  common  enemy.  He  knew  no  diftindtion.  If  the  people 
would  join  their  hearts,  if  they  join  with  other  friends  to  oppofe 
this  meafure ; he  would  fay  all  religious  diftindtion  was  afleep. 
The  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Proteftant  are  equally  the  natives  of 
Ireland,  bound  by  duty  to  the  foil  of  Ireland  and  to  the  profperity 
of  Ireland;  ar>d  he  would  call  them  unnatural  indeed  if  they  did 
not  join  almoft  the  voice  and  ftrengtb  of  Ireland  in  oppofing  this 
damnable  and  deftrudtive  meafure;  for  this  he  would  fay,  if  he 
were  to  ftudy  the  Englifii  language  for  months,  to  procure  lan- 
guage ftrong  enough  to  meet  his  with,  he  could  not  procure  words 
% which  he  could  fuftrciently  exprefs  his  horror  of  the  confequen- 
ecs  that  may  probably  refult  from  the  meafure  if  carried  into 
e fie  <ft. 

Would  driving  men  of  property  out  of  the  kingdom  fettle  and  tran- 
qaillize  it  ? Would  creating  gallovfes  in  the  country,  would  flogging 
fee  inhabitants  tranquillize  the  country  r Would  keeping  alive  reli- 
gious diffentions  tranquillize  the  country  ? Was  it  to  tranquillize 
ihis  country  that  thofe  religious  diffentions  were  raifed  ? Who 
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railed  them  ? That  Bench  (pointing  tq  the  Treafury  Bench),  not 
the  men  that  now  fit  on  it.  Where  was  it  firft  imagined  ? In  Eng- 
land— not  in  Ireland.  The  country  did  rot  with  to  hive  thole 
diftin&ioQs  kept  alive;  they  defire  only  to  have  their  own  parlia- 
ment—they  know  the  value  of  their  confutation.  The  parliam  :nt 
of  Ireland  know  how  to  deal  with  the  people  of  Ireland  : and  they 
po fiefs  the  ability  to  deal  with  them. 

There  is  an  obfervation  which  goes  to  (hew  the  impofiibility  of 
ioo  members  returned  to  the  united  parliament,  having  any  in- 
fluence in  favour  of  Ireland.  Jn  Ireland  the  law  fixes  forty  days 
for  convening  the  Parliament.  What  is  the  regulation  in  England  ? 
fourteen  days  only  are  allowed  to  call  the  parliament.  Would  it 
be  poflible,  if  the  Irifh  members  ever  returned  to  this  country, 
find  the  united  parliament  was  called,  for  tbs  n to  attend.  It  would 
be  utterly  impoflible,  and  therefore,  where  it  was  wiftied  to  carry 
any  meafure  unfavourable  to  this  country,  the  members  would  be 
excluded  from  the  debate  by  the  impofiibi'ity  of  attending. 

A perfon  would  believe  that  the  country  had  got  20  years  more 
forward  in  the  world  than  it  really  was;  and  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  come  forward  20  years  too  foon  ; and  that  inftead  of  coming 
forward  now  he  oughi  to  delay  the  meafure  for  20  years  longer;  to 
try  if  in  that  period  it  would  be  the  intereft  of  both  countries  to  be 
identified.  His  advice  to  the  noble  Lord  was  to  poftpone  the  mea- 
fure for  20  years;  and  if  he  came  forward  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  he  would  come  forward  with  more  knowledge  and  experir 
ence,  and  with  greater  certainty  of  the  ground  upon  which  he  goes; 
and  probably  he  may  rot  then  meet  with  the  fame  difficulty  he  la- 
bours under  at  prefent,  to  perfuade  the  Houfe  that  he  comes  for- 
ward with  the  unbiafied  unanimous  uninfluenced  voice  of  the 
people  in  favour  of  his  meafure. 

On  the  whole  of  thefe  Propositions  made  by  the  noble  Lord,  he 
faw  nothing  defirous  or  advantageous  to  the  country  : he  faw  every 
thing  injurious  and  to  be  avoided.  He  could  not  perceive  there 
was  any  one,  the  fmalleft  benefit  to  arife  from  them.  What  had 
been  produced  by  the  noble  Lord  as  benefits,  were  in  trade  and  re- 
venue. 

He  would  give  one  decifive  anftyer  to  all  that  had  been  urged.-r- 
He  then  proceeded,  ‘f  If  you  would  give  me  all  the  revenue  and 
trade  of  England,  I would  not  part  with  the  freedom  of  my  native 
country.  I know  of  no  wealth  or  trade  that  ever  can  ex: ft  long  or 
be  worth  preferving  if  you  have  pot  liberty  to  let  it  reft  on;  it 
could  not  remain— it  would  be  a nuifiince.  The  whole  meafarc 
refolves  into  this— the  queftion  is  nothing  more  than  to  take 
away  your  Parliament,  it  is  not  a cjudlion  of  Union  or  repa- 
ration, but  of  Union  or  British  connexion,  it  is  not  whether 
you  will  have  this  or  that  con'ftitution,  but  will  you  have 
a Parliamentin  Ireland  or  not?  I put  it  in  that  light  becaufe 
J can  fee  it  in  noother.  You  are  to  have  a civil  eftabli(hme  :t? 
you  are  to  have  a fovereign  king,  and  in  fhort  you  are 
to  have  your  prefent  eftabliftiment  of  government;  you  are 
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to  have  every  thing  but  that  in  which  confi'lh  the  offence  of  the 
whole,  and  what  is  that? — A resident  Parliament.  If  this  me  a hi  re 
was  to  take  place,  thb  country  would  be  a colony  on  the  woril 
plan,  paying  contributions  and  without  a Parliament.”  Ha  objeC!- 
ed  to  the  whole  of  tiiofe'meafures  when  he  recollected  they  were  to 
he  procured  by  the  mod  unco  iVflfi  rational  of  all  means,  the  lofs  of  the 
Parliament.  He  was  forrv  to  hear  the  intention., of  ptirchafing  bo- 
roughs mentioned  in  the  Houfe,  vet  that  fcheme  had  not  been  given 
to  the  public.  He  would  not  charge  the  prefent  Houfe  with  bribe- 
ry  and  corruption,  but  would  any  other  Houfe  that  held  out  facli 
language  as  this — your  Parliament  con  hits  of  three  hundred 
members:  one  hundred  of  them  are  going  to  a foreign  country. 
In  order  to  accoropiifn  this  you  mu  ft  nrft  fell  yourlelf,  and  then  the 
boroughs;  the  money  fhail  be  raifed  on  the  country  that  is  to  be 
fold  ; and  you  who  have  fold  the  country  dial!  pocket  the  money.” 
Did  the  noble  Lord  think  that  the  people  of  England  would  ever 
admit  that  the  boroughs  of  the  country  were  private  property,  and 
were  to  be  bought  and  fold?  Did  the  noble  Lord  think  that  the 
Englifti  nation  would  not  be  jealous  of  one  hundred  men  who  will 
be  Laid  to  have  come  oat  cf  their  own  Parliament,  after  having  fold 
their  country,  and  that  they  would  not  believe  the  fame  one  hun- 
dred men  would  not  be  ready  to  fell  the  other?  The  great  Lord 
Chatham  knew  the  folly  offuch  a meafure;  he  would  not  fufferfuch 
a meafure;  he  would  not  fuffer  an  addition  to  the  Commons  of 
England,  becaufe  it  would  have  made  the  democracy  too  great. 

He  felt  regret  when  lie  found  himfelf  in  a minority  and  on  fo 
great  and  important  a quddion,  but  he  fpoke  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  when  he  faid  he  con’d  never  believe  that  the  majority  in  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  when  they  came  to  confider  ferioufly  of  the 
meafure,  would  go  again!!  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  of  the 
Houfe,  having  the  fenfe  of  the  country,  expreffed  from  every  quar- 
ter, when  they  recollected  that  twenty-five  petitions  from  counties 
lay  on  the  table  of  the  Houfe;  when  they  recolleCled  that  ten  or 
twelve  more  petitions  from  towns  were  alfo  on  the  table;  when  they 
thought  of  thofe  meetings  legally  convened  from  whence  the  peti- 
tions had  not  yet  been  received  ; when  they  thought  of  the  num- 
bers of  petitions  at  prefent  on  the  road  again!!  the  meafure  ; when 
they  felt  that  the  public  fendtnent  was  decidedly  averfe  to  an  Union  ; 
he  was  convinced  they  would  retraCl  the  intention  of  carrying  fuch 
a meafure  again!!  the  genera!  voice  of  the  nation. 

It  was  faid  the  people  of  the  country  were  irritated  : it  might  be 
fo,  but  how  has  the  people  of  the  country  been  irritated  ;--Not  by 
the  letters  ftated  to  have  been  written  with  that  intention.  The  let- 
ters aiiuded  to  were  written  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  the  fenfe 
of  the  nation  on  this  meafure.  Had  not  every  member  of  the 
Houfe  a right  to  know  the  fenfe  of  his  condiments?  Were  not 
meetings  refufed  to  be  convened  by  the  Sheriffs?  Did  not  the  mi- 
litary interfere  when  thofe  meetings  were  called  in  an  equally  legal 
manner  ? And  how  was  the  fenfe  of  thofe  parts  of  the  country 
where  fuch  interruptions  were  given  to  proceed  but  by  letters 
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If  the  country  is  irritated  it  is  becaufe  this  meafure  is  brought  for^ 
ward  nor  only  againff  the  fenfe  of  the  Parliament,  but  a gain  ft  the 
fenfe  of  the  nation.  Have  not  thofe  methods  which  fucceeded  in 
overthrowing  the  French  Monarchy  been  retorted  to  it)  order  to 
overthrow  the  power  of  the  1 ri ill  Parliament  ^ The  appeal  nominal 
has  been  reported  to  in  order  to  procure  Signatures  in  favour  of  the 
meafure  againff  the  fenfe  of  Parliament;  and  therefore  it  was,  that 
he  meant  to  conclude  his  fpeecbj  not  bv  negativing  the' resolution,- 
but  by  moving  that  the  chairman  (ho Hid  leave  the  chain 

Mr.  Speaker  then  concluded,  “ I am  perluaded  the  Houfe  will 
never  pafi,  the  Union.  I entertain  too  great  an  opinion  of  the 
found  fenfe  of  many  gentlemen  who  have  voted  for  the  meafure. 
I am  perfu aided  they  have  not  feen  it  in  its  true  1 ght.  They  did 
not  know  that  if  they  once  adopt  it,  and  afterwards  felt  they  were 
wrong,  that  there  is  no  retreat,  that  they  can  never  mend  it:  where- 
as, if  the  minifter  will  wait  until  the  fenfe  of  the  nation  feels  the 
propriety  and  the  neceffify  of  it,  they  then  will  be  juftified  in  adopt- 
ing it.  I cannot  prevail  apon  myfclf-to  conceive  that  if  anv  man 
could  be  bribed,  he  would  put  into  his  pocket  the  amount  of  the 
bribe  he  fhould  receive  for  voting  away  the  Conlbtution,  when  he 
fhould  ferioufiy  recoded  that  by  that  vote  he  was  undoing  Ids 
country  : it  is  f'm poffible  to  believe  it.  Before  the(minifter  leaves  this 
Houfe.  I do  conjure  him  to  refled  upon  what  he  is  doing  : to  con- 
fider  the  fituation  into  which  he  is  likely  ;.o  plunge  himfelf  and  h is 
country,  and  to  blefs  the  hand  that  faved  him.  If  we  are  wrong, 
we  are  wrong  on  the  fafe  fide,  becaufe  we  are  for  preferving  the 
Conftitution — the  other  fide  of  the  Houfe  are  for  plunging  it  into  u 
confafion  that  they  know  not  where  it  will  end,  and  n:  the  fame 
time  affert,  that  they  are  doing  it  a great  b-le fling.  1 would  fav  a 
great  deal  now,  but  I am  exhaiffted ; 1 {hall  therefore  conclude,  Mr. 
Annefley,  by  moving  that  you' leave  the  chair.” 

Lord  Castlereag  h.—- His  Lordfhip  faid,  that  he  by  no  means 
wondered  at  the  courfe  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  purfued  irt 
his  argument,  when  he  recolleded  that  he  had  ever  aflerted  his  ('?- 
tisfadion  and  content  in  the  fit  nation  of  Ireland;  that  he  confi- 
dered  us  in  a ftate  of  health  and  happinefs  ; that  we  wanted  no- 
thing to  better  our  condition,  and  that  all  was  right  and  well,  if 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  indeed  view  with  indifference  the 
complicated  rniferies  under  which  we  fuflered,  and  blefs  the  conffi- 
tution  which  has  produced  them,  if  he  can  view  with  calmnefs 
and  complacency  that  fyffem  of  evils  and  depravities  which  lias 
fpread  misfortune  and  defolation  over  every  part  of  the  iflafid  ; 
and  if  he  wifhes  to  continue  it  as  produdive  of  benefit  and  hap- 
pinefs, furely  his  heart  muff  Be  made  of  uncommon  materials;  nor 
can  he  be  fenfible  to  the  wretchednefs  of  mankind,  it  is  on  this 
view  of  things- '(his  confideration  that  all  is  well,)  that  he  founds 
his  opposition,  and  calls  aloud  upon  every  defer? pt ion  of  the  peo- 
ple, whether  loyalifts  or  traitors,  to  unite  againft  this  m eh fare.  And 
what  does  he  premife  us  l iff,  that  after  he  has  dragged  a few 
years  longer  through  a ftate  of  wretched  infecuncv,  he  fhould 
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leave  the  country  fubje<ft  to  the  fame  contefts  as  before;  fabjecl 
to  a renewal  of  thole  miferies  and  ftruggles  which  have  nearly  over- 
whelmed ns  in  total  ruin.  He  appeals  not  only  to  all  descriptions 
«"*f  men,  but  to  aii  fe£b,  and  places  religion  herfelf  in  tne  Anti- 
Union  army.  Let  them,  fays  he,  but  oppofe  the  Union,  let  them 
defeat  this  damnable  meafure,  we  will  then  fettle  ail  our  differences 
among  ourfelves.  But  does  he  lay  how  he  will  fettle  them?  does 
he  propole  any  plan  r does  he  fuggeft  any  fyftem  ? No,  he  leaves 
every  thing  open  for  a renewal  of  new  mifehiefs;  for  the  revival  of 
t relit  diforcters ; tor  the  repetition  of  a new  gradation  from  Daloufy 
to  discontent;  from  difeontent  to  fad  ion  ; from  fadion  to  con- 
fpiracy;  from  confpiracv  to  rebellion. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  accufed  him  of  ufing  in  the  laft 
end  in  the  prevent  lellion  contfadidiory  arguments;  that  iaft  year 
he  bad  a flirted  the  growing  profperity  of  Ireland,  and  this  year 
i's  poverty  and  bankruptcy,  as  grounds  tp  prove  the  necetiity 
c-t  Union.  He  begged  leave  to  t ay  he  had  by  no  means  ar- 
gued in  that  manner.  He  had  laft  year  listed  all  the  i.nper- 
Ritions,  all  the  anomalies  of  the  conftituiion  ; he  had  (fated 
t tat  they  had  increafed,  and  that  they  would  increafe  with  the 
wea’th  and  power  of  the  ifland  ; he  now  Lta led,  that  thofe  imper.- 
fections  and  anomalies  produced  thofe  expences  which  oppreflld  us, 
that  they  neeeflirated  the  continuance  of  thofe  expences;  and  thola 
expences,  notwithltanding  our  increase  of  wealth  and  power,  were 
fach  as  we  could  not  fupport.  It  was  upon  thefe  principles  that  he 
had  ilated  the  permanent  future  expences  of  Ireland,  as  beyond 
her  means ; he  had  alfo  (hewed  the  necejfity  of  imperial  contribu- 
tion if  we  remain  feparate  from  Great  Britain,  and  he  had  (hewn, 
that  the  refukof  this  double  expenditure,  for  domefhc  and  impe- 
rial purpofes,  will  lead  us  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  This  (hte- 
roen:  was  incontrovertible,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  felt 
it  os  fo  inconvenient  a quality,  that  he  had  exerted  ail  his  great 
powers  to  refute  it.  But  he  afked  the  committee  whether  he  really 
had  retired  bis  ftafement  ? What  is  the  line  adopted  by  the  right 
Lon.  gentleman  ? He  makes  an  e lei  mate  of  war  expenditure  alone, 
formed  on  the  average  of  Lx  years,  to  ar.fwer  an  eftimate  which 
w as  formed  on  the  average  of  (even  years  both  of  peace  and  war. 
Re  forgets,  or  omits  to  ftate,  that  during  the  firft  three  years  of 
the  war  our  war  expenditure  was  trifling,  and  that  the  want  of  a 
greater  eftablifoment  had  nearly  produced  our  entire  deftrudlion. 
He  clofes  nis  ftatements  with  the  laft  year,  and  leaves  out  the  pre- 
firnt  year,  which  is  the  year  of  the  greateft  expence.  Is  this  refu- 
tation ? He  takes  a different  average,  a lefs  number  of  years,  and 
excludes  the  year  of  the  greateft  expence.  Is  that  refutation  ? 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  is  at  a lofs  to  know  whereto  find  the 
expences  of  the  prefent  year:  Are  not  the  account,  for  the  firft  fix 
months  on  tne  table  ? Have  not  five  months  of  the  laft  half  year 
nearly  expired  ? How  then  is  it  difficult  to  prove  the  expenditure 
of  that  period?  He  held  an  account  in  his  hand,  calculated  to 
Lady  Day,  and  it  proved  that  the  whole  expence  of  the  year 
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would  nearly  amount  to  6.000,000’.  and  yet  this  was  the  fum  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  pleafed  to  leave  out  in  his  calcula- 
tions. Upon  this  year,  which  the  right,  hon.  gentleman  omits  en- 
tirely, I,  (faid  his  iordfhip, ) have  grounded  my  calculations,  becaufe 
we  mult  continue  that  expence  in  the  enfuing  year,  and  becaufe 
my  argument  was  profpeftive  ; and  I looked  to  the  belt  criterion 
of  our  future  expence,  which  1 meafured  by  the  prefent.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  ufed  another  fallacy,  he  had  not  conti- 
nued the  expences  of  peace  and  war,  and  argued  on  the  double 
proportion.  He  had  Hated  the  war  expence  alone,  and  faid  it  was 
in  the  ratio  of  nine  to  one;  and  he  omitted  to  (rate  what  would 
be  our  faying  in  peace,  which  would  have  been  nearly  one-third 
of  our  whole  expence.  The  right,  hon.  gentleman  had  adverted, 
but  (lightly,  to  the  future  peace  eliabiifnmenr,  and  feemed  to  Ikirn 
over  that  part  of  the  ftatement.  I have,  however  (hewn,  (faid  his 
Lordffiip)  that  our  future  peace  eftablilhment  could  not  fall  Ihorc 
of  1,500,000!.  a year,  and  let  him  impeach  that  ftatement  if  he 
can.  I have  (hewn  that  the  increal'e  of  pay  to  the  army  was 
nearly  one-third.  I have  fhewn  that  the  permanent  ftafF  of  the 
*nilitia  would  amount  to  izo.oool.  a-year,  and  that  we  could  not 
keep  up  the  (keleton  of  a yeomanry  force,  which  was  indifpenfable, 
at  a lefs  charge  than  6o,oocl.  Can  thefe  charges  be  avoided? 
What  then  becomes  of  the  hon.  gentleman’s  attempts  to  equalize 
our  revenues  and  eftablifhments,  by  lowering  the  latter  beneath 
reality,  and  railing  the  former  beyond  any  pollible  produce?  He 
would  alk  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himfelf,  whether  he  would  be 
fatished  on  a peace,  with  an  eftablilhment  of  12, coo  men?  He 
would  not.  He  would  be  the  firft  to  oppofe  the  idea,  and  there- 
fore all  his  arguments  on  the  frnallnefs  of  the  future  expences  in 
peace,  were  fallacious.  1 have  alledged  and  proved,  (laid  his 
Lordlhip)  that  if  we  continue  a feparate  kingdom,  we  muft  have  a 
deficit  of  6oo,oool.  a-vear:  1 have  Hated  that  every  year  of  war 
would  create  an  additional  burthen  of  350,000!.  a-year:  that  an 
imperial  contribution  in  peace  would  add  350,0001.  more,  and 
that  if  the  war  continues  three  years  vve  Ihaii  have  a deficit  of 
150,000!.  a-year,  exclufive  of  anv  imperial  contribution. 

But  it  was  alked  would  Union  put  down  expence?  Would 
Union  produce  economy  ? He  anfvvered  yes — Union  would  pro- 
duce tranquillity  ; Union  would  increal'e  internal  fecurity  ; Union 
would  eftablilh  a general  fund  for  the  expences  of  the  Empire,  and 
Ireland  could  not  contribute  beyond  her  proportion.  If,  faid  the 
Noble  Lord  i did  not  think  Union  calculated  to  produce  repofe, 
and  confidence,  and  fecurity,  1 Ihould  confider  it  as  an  inadequate 
tneafure  indeed;  but  it  is  my  firmed:  convidion  that  the  firft  fruit 
of  it  will  be  peace;  that  peace  will  lefien  our  expences;  that  we 
ihali  become  as  fupports  to  the  fabrics  of  the  Britifh  empire,  and 
no  longer  hang  upon  her  as  a mill-ftone  finking  her  to  the  bottom*^ 
But  how  will  Great  Britain  bear  the  additional  expence  of  fupportiog 
Ireland  ? In  the  firft  place,  I feel  allured  that  the  effect  of  Union 
will  be  tc  diminifh  the  expences  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  fecond 
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I aftert  that  it  is  better  for  Great  Britain  fora  time  to  fpend  an  ad- 
ditional million,  in  order  to  make  this  a happy  country  and  to  con-* 
folidate  its  refources  with  her  own,  than  that  we  lhould  continue  to 
lupport  the  whole  of  our  own  expences  in  a fep&ra.e  ftateof  inie- 
curity,  threatening  the  exigence  of  the  Britilh  Empire.  7'he  ob- 
ject, the  great  objeft  of  Great  Britain  is,  that  the  two  countries 
lhould  be  one  : one  in  profperity,  in  fecurity,  in  happinefs.  She 
is  anxious  that  our  wealth  lhould  accumulate,  when  it  lhould  be 
no  longer  equivocal  that  our  refources  would  prove  refources  of  the 
enemy  But  Ihe  mull  at  prefent  look  to  our  requisitions  with  jealous 
anxiety,  while  file  doubts  that  Ireland  would  become  a ftore-houfe' 
and  magazine  for  France. 

The  bon.  gentleman  had  next  endeavoured  to  impeach  the  cri- 
terion  which  had  been  feledted,  but  it  was  not  merely  a negative 
impeachment ; he  had  not  lhewn  thofe  to  be  falfe  which  he  had  Ha- 
ted, but  complained  of  the  omiffion  of  others.  He  had  complained 
that  no  criterion  had  been  eftablifhed  from  our  internal  trade  : whac 
was  the  reafon  ? It  was  impoliible  to  eftimate  that  trade;  he  had 
himfelf  Hated  that  the  value  of  an  Income  Tax  would  form  the  bell 
pollible  criterion  ; but  an  Income  Tax  did  not  exift  in  Ireland,  and 
he  could  not  argue  from  what  did  not  exift. 

It  was  objefted  that  he  did  not  introduce  the  produce  ci  Stamps 
in  the  two  countries  ; and  what  was  the  caufe  ? The  ftamp  duties 
were  different  in  the  two  countries  as  the  rate  of  duties  impofed, 
and  as  to  the  articles  on  which  they  were  levied  ; it  was  therefore 
impoflibie  to  make  a companion  when  fuch  difference  exifted. 

His  next  objection  was,  that  he  had  omitted  the  article  of  Salt  ; 
but  how  could  a criterion  be  eftablifhed  in  this  article  when  the  du- 
ties on  fait  in  Great  Britain  were  10s.  a bulhel,  the  duties  on  fait  in 
Ireland  were  2s.  a bulhel,  aud  if  a companion  svere  made  on  the 
quantity,  and  not  on  the-walueof  the  article,  could  that  be  a fair 
method  when  fait  was  the  chief  article  of  the  confumption  of  the 
poor,  and  the  poor  were  moll  numerous  in  Ireland  ? 

The  third  objection  was,  that  he  had  omitted  the  Poll  Office  Du- 
ties : but  how  could  a comparifon  be  made  on  this  article  of  revenue* 
when  it  was  known  that  the  rate  of  poftage  was  different  in  the  two 
countries,  and  a comparifon  could  only  be  truly  made  if  the  rates 
were  the  fame. 

It  Teemed  as  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  wlfhed  to  eflablifh  criteri- 
ons  from  feparate  proportions  of  leparate articles;  bur  thereal  ground 
he  had  juft  taken  to  eftabliih  criterions  fvas  this,  what  quantity  of 
income  can  any  country  fpend  on  the  different  great  articles  of  con- 
fumption ? It  was  the  rel'ult  formed  from  the  value  of  the  whole 
confumption,  which  could  alone  form  a true  criterion  ; a true  cri- 
terion formed  upon  a fepaaate  article  was  fallacious,  becaufe  that 
article  might  not  be  equally  relifhed  and  proportionably  confumed 
in  the  two  countries. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  con  ended  that  to  feledt  the  pe- 
riod of  common  taxation  to  commence  with  the  extinction  of  the  m 
debts  of  the  two  countries,  was  feleding  the  period  moft  unfavour- 
able 
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able  to  Ireland,  but  the  reverfe  was  the  faCt  What  will  be  the  cafe. 
Sir,  when  Great  Britain  (hall  have  extinguiftied  her  debt?  fhe  will 
have  difcharged  taxes  to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions  a year.  She 
will  then  have  merely  her  ordinary  expences  to  provide  for,  and  of 
courfe  (lie  will  want  very  few  taxes  indeed.  If,  then,  Ireland  (hall 
commence  a fyftem  of  common  taxation  with  Great  Britain  when 
her  taxes  (hall  be  few  and  low,  the  taxes  of  Ireland  being  common 
with  Great  Britain,  will  be  equally  light.  In  that  cafe  the  Englifh 
fcale  of  taxation  will  defcend  below  the  Irifh  fcale  of  taxation,  and 
Ireland  by  adopting  it  will  receive  a benefit  not  an  injury. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  next  objected  to  the  commercial 
fyftem.  It  was,  however,  formed  upon  the  commercial  propofitions 
of  1785,  which  had  been  fupported  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
and  he  defied  any  fair  man  to  find  any  principle  in  thefe  propofi- 
tions which  was  not  contained  in  the  fyftem  before  the  Houfe.  He 
contended  that  the  prefent  fyftem  exceeded  in  benefit  that  of  1785, 
as  it  communicated  the  raw  materials  of  England,  by  taking  off  ail 
prohibitions,  as  it  transferred  to  this  kingdom  the  duties  on  coals, 
and  the  half  fubfidy,  and  as  it  was  not  attended  with  a contribution 
arifing  from  the  increafeof  the  hereditary  revenue.  If  the  propofi- 
tions of  1785,  fecured  prote&ing  duties  fo  long  as  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  chofe,  the  prefent  fyftem  fecured  them  for  20  years,  and  then 
left  the  alteration  of  them  to  the  wifdom  of  an  Imperial  Parliament, 
in  which  Ireland  would  have  100  Members,  and  when  the  interefts 
of  Ireland  muft  be  equally  confidered  with  thofe  of  Great  Britain, 
becaufe  they  were  the  fame. 

The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  to  the  injury  which  the 
cotton  manufacture  would  fuffer.  He  had,  however,  given  notice 
to  the  Houfe  that  he  intended  to  make  fuch  a provifion  in  favour  of 
that  manufacture  as  ought  to  fatisfy  every  reafonable  man.  But  did 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  defend  the  fyftem  of  the  prefent  duties  on 
cottons.  Would  he  affert  the  policy  of  maintaining  prohibitory  du- 
ties upon  articles  of  Britifti  manufacture  ? Would  he  maintain  the 
enormity  of  fuch  a fyftem  which  went  to  puntfh  the  confumers  of 
this  country,  and  to  lay  a ground  for  Great  Britain  to  retaliate  ? 
Wasit  right  or  equitable  that  the  confumers  in  Ireland  (hould  be  taxed 
in  the  articles  of  calicoes  and  muflinsfrom  30  or  40  per  cent,  that  a 
few  manufacturers  fhould  make  ten  per  cent,  profit  on  thofe  articles? 
E>id  he  fuppofe  the  monftrous  principle  of  prohibitory  duties  ? If  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  thought  it  weceffary  to  place  the  cotton 
manufactures  in  a hot-bed  in  order  to  make  it  ftrike  root,  furelv  he 
did  not  mean  to  eftablilh  the  necefiiry  of  continuing  fuch  falfe  en- 
couragement. He  muft  furely  wifh  upon  every  true  principle  that 
prohibitory  duties  (hall  be  gently  and  gradually  lowered,  and  the 
fupportof  a contrary  fyftem  was  the  fupport  of  a folecifm,  not  of  a 
principle. 

But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  argued,  that  becaufe  an  altera- 
tion of  the  propofed  Refolutior  s has  been  fuggefted  with  refpeCt  to 
the  duty  upon  cottons,  this  circumftance  furnifhed  the  ftrongeft  proof 
©f  the  necefiity  for  a local  Parliament  toad  upon  local  information  ; 
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He  dates,  (laid  his  lordfhip,)  that  when  I was  in  England  on  tbebufi* 
nefs  of  Union,  I was  ignorant  of  the  date  of  die  cotton  manufac- 
ture, and  that  it  was  merely  fince  I returned,  that  1 obtained  infor- 
mation by  converfing  with  the  manufacturers  themfelves.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  diicufs  fo  flimiy  an  argument : The  anfwer 
however  is  plain.  The  Refoluticns  which  i have  prefented  are 
drawn  upon  a general  principle  ; that  principle  is  the  reduction  of 
duties  on  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, fo  that  they 
fhai i gradually  become  to  each  other  like  two  counties  of  the  fame 
kingdom.  But  I was  aware  that  objections  would  arife  to  this  prin- 
ciple, as  it  affeCted  certain  manufactures,  and  I was  prepared  to  adopt 
fuch  alterations,  as  upon  mature  confideration  it  fhould  be  found 
expedient  to  adopt.  My  objeCt  was  to  ascertain  and  ellablifh  a 
principle,  and  to  allow  no  variations  from  it  which  neceflity  did 
not  warrant. 

With  refpeCt  to  Linens  it  was  now  plain  even  from  the  admifiion 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  our  local  Legifiature  could  not  be 
relied  upon  to  perpetuate  advantages  which  depended  on  the  Bri- 
tifh  Market  and  the  Britifh  Parliament.  But  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, faidthat  an  Union  would  not  fecure  thofe  advantages,  becaufe 
it  was  ftipulated  in  the  Propofitions  of  1785,  that  Great  Britain 
fhould  ever  give  a preference  to  Irifh  manufactures  over  foreign, 
and  that  the  pian  before  the  committee  contained  no  fuch  provifion. 
Bur  fuch  a provifion  was  not  neceffary  in  his  plan,  becaufe  the  Pro- 
pofi  ions  only  gavea  preference  to  Irifh  Linens  over  foreign ; where- 
as this  plan  placed  irifh  and  Britifh  Linens  on  the  fame  footing. — 
There  was  a fecurity  better  than  any  principle  of  preference:  It 
was  a fecurity  founded  on  the  perpetual  intereft  of  Great  Britain, 
and  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  He  would  now  for  a mo- 
ment revert  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman’s  wifhes  about  Cottons, 
and  fuppofe  that  Great  Britain  were  to  feel  in  a fimilar  manner  with 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  as  to  Linens  ; fuppofe  Great  Britain  were 
to  t<ike  up  the  principle  of  general  protecting  duties,  and  adopt  that 
fovereign  panacea,  which  .he  recommended  for  Irifh  manufactures  ; 
and  fuppofe  file  were  to  lay  a duty  of  ten  per  cent  on  Linens,  could 
the  non  gentleman  objeCt  to  the  fairnefs  of  the  mcafure,  although 
it  would  ruin  the  Linen  Trade  of  Ireland  ? 

With  refpeCt  to  the  Wollen  Trade,  the  hon.  gentleman  feemed 
to  have  changed  his  doCtrine  that  we  were  not  fit  for  that  manufac- 
ture, at  the  fame  time  that  he  does  not  think  the  importation  of  Bri- 
tilh  Wool  to  be  of  much  advantage.  But  what  was  the  cafe?  Had 
we  no;  evidence  that  all  the  wool  of  the  country  was  worked  up  at 
home  into  manufacture  ? Was  it  not  therefore  probable,  that  if  we 
could  obtain  more  wool  we  fhould  manufacture  more  ? Would  it 
not  he  an  advantage  to  have  the  finer  kinds  of  Britifh  Wool  to  mix 
with  our  own  ? Had  we  not  advantages  in  refpeCt  to  fuel  which 
were  notenjojed  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  Where  the  woollen 
manufacture  was  carried  on?  And  was  it  of  no  confequence  to  the 
country,  that  a plan  was  offered  them  which  fecured  for  ever  their 
Linen  Trade  and  opened  the  profpeCtof  a Trade  in  Wolkns. 
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The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  next  obje&ed  to  the  relief  offered 
to  the  landed  intereft,  in  taking  off  the  duties  imnofed  on  the  ex- 
port of  provifions.  He  argued  the  lofs  of  revenue,  but  furely 
that,  in  an  arrangement  of  fuch  a nature  was  no  confideration  ; 
and  the  change  of  a tax  from  one  article  to  another  could  not  be 
deemed  an  increafe  of  the  national  burdens.  But  it  was  obje&ed 
that  the  export  duty  on  provifions  was  paid  bv  England,  not  Ire- 
land. Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  mean  to  afTert  the  juflice  of 
finch  ameafure?  Did  he  mean  to  contend  that  fit  ft  we  (lv  uld  ob- 
hdge  Great  Britain  to  give  us  the  monopoly  of  her  marker,  and 
then  we  fhould  tax  her  for  giving  us  that  monopoly  ? But  fiup- 
pofmg  the  duty  was  at  prefent  paid  by  Great  Britain,  the  confumer, 
let  it  be  recoJIe&ed,  that  if  Great  Britain  allowed  the  importation 
of  provifions  from  other  parts,  and  admitted  a free  competition, 
that  it  would  then  fall,  not  upon  the  confuming,  but  upon  the 
producing  country.  So  that  the  export  duty  on  provifions  was  in 
one  view  an  unjuft  tax,  and  in  the  other  an  injurious  one. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  obj^fted  to  the  lofs  of  revenue  in  re- 
ducing the  prefent  duties  from  12^  per  cent  to  10  percent.  But  what 
was  the  cafe  in  the  Propofitions  of  1785  ? Was  not  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  that  meafure  to  confine  protecting  duties  to  io|  per  cent, 
and  was  not  that  the  fyftem  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ? — When 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  ftated  that  all  duties  which  were  un- 
der 10  per  cent,  at  prefent  were  to  ceafe,  he  had  not  fairly  ftated 
the  refolutions,  which  contained  no  fuch  provifion  ; they  only  pre- 
vented their  increafe  in  future. — How  had  the  right  bon.  gentleman 
miftated  the  regulations  refpeCling  coals,  in  order  to  inflame  the 
city  of  Dublin,  which  he  lamented  did  not  require  any  aCls  of  irri- 
tation ? It  was  urged  by  him  that  the  local  tax  impofed  on  coals 
imported  into  Dublin,  (which  bye  the  bye  was  a tax  of  His  ow  n 
invention)  was  to  be  continued  for  ever.  There  was  ho  fuch  re- 
gulation in  the  articles  whatever,  for  their  principle  was,  that  the 
general  duties  on  coals  fhould  remain  the  fame,  but  that  fuch  part 
of  the  duty,  as  was  no\*  retained  in  England,  and  went  into  the 
Britifh  Exchequer,  fhould  hereafter  be  paid  into  the  Irifh  Ex- 
chequer; but  there  was  no  reference  to  local  duties  of  any  kind 
whatfoever,  which  might  at  any  time  ceafe  when  circumftances 
would  allow  it. 

Again,  the  right,  hon.  gentleman  obje&rd  that  Great  Britain 
fhould  give  up  the  half  fubfidy  upon  foreign  and  colonial  goods  re- 
exported to  Ireland,  as  it  would  difeourage  our  attempts  to  carry 
on  a dire<ft  trade  inftead  of  a circuitous  one.  Here  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  made  a falfe  argument;  for  the  relinquifhment  of  the 
half  fubfidy  would  not  alter  the  quantum  of  duties,  but  would 
merely  transfer  that  part  of  the  duty  now  paid  into  the  Briufn, 
into  the  Irifh  Exchequer  where  it  might  reft. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  ridiculed  the  idea  of  our  receiv- 
ing a participation  of  the  revenues  received  from  the  territories  of 
the  India  Company,  by  ftating  that  this  revenue  had  never  been 
paid.  He  begged  leave,  however,  to  ftate,  that  this  was  not  the 
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cafe  : and  he  had  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  from  the  flcurifhing 
circumftances  of  the  Company,  and  the  great  increafe  of  their 
territories,  the  Indian  contribution  would  become  a permanent  and 
regular  refource  ; and  he  had  been  afked  whether  we  were  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  further  revenues  which  the  Britifh  Exchequer  fhould 
receive  at  any  time  from  that  Company;  he  was  authorized  to 
ftate,  that  this  kingdom  would  at  all  times  have  its  full  participa- 
tion. The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that 
the  plan  before  the  Committee  could  not  produce  an  entire  incor- 
poration of  identity  with  Great  Britain ; but  he  ihould  recoiled, 
that  the  circumftances  of  diftinCtnefs  which  were  to  remain  were 
temporary,  and  not  inconfiftent  with  unity  of  government,  and 
that  they  were  admitted  for  a time,  in  order  to  fave  the  interefts 
of  Ireland  from  being  in  the  leaft  impaired.  But  what  was  the 
condud  of  oppofition  ? Firft  they  contended  againft  any  Union 
at  all ; and  fecondly  they  contended  againft;  any  thing  which  fell 
ftiort  of  abfolute  Union  and  total  identity. 

The  noble  Lord  faid  he  fhould  referve  his  reply  to  other  objec- 
tions of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Gent,  to  another  ftageof  thedifcuffion.  He  would 
now  conclude  with  thefe  obfervations,  that  he  had  attended  mi- 
nutely to  all  the  arguments  of  the  Speaker,  and  he  conceived  they 
might  all  be  refuted,  and  that  nothing  had  been  advanced  to  ftiake 
his  opinion  as  to  the  neceflity  of  the  meafure  before  the  Committee: 
^ he  faw  that  its  adoption  would  be  attended  with  tranquillity,  with 
economy,  with  fecurity,  and  he  was  convinced  that  its  rejection 
would  leave  us  open  to  a renewal  of  thofe  ftruggles  and  calamities 
which  had  recently  overwhelmed  the  country,  would  oblige  us  to 
adopt  a fyftem  of  eftabliftiment  and  expence,  which  the  revenues 
of  this  country  could  not  fupport,  and  would  finally  terminate  in 
bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

Right  hon.  Mr.  Beresford,  went  alfo  at  large  into  a compara- 
tive view  of  the  Propofitions  of  85,  and  the  prefent,  {hewing  the 
luperiority  of  the  latter.  In  the  former,  moft  of  the  old  reftraints 
and  prohibitions  had  been  retained,  while  on  the  prefent  occafion 
fuch  modifications  and  arrangements  were  propofed  as  would  place 
the  commercial  intercourfe  and  connexion  of  the  two  countries  on 
the  moft  fair  and  equitable  footing.  On  the  fubject  of  fubfidizing 
duties,  he  explained  fome  objections  made  by  the  Speaker— 
who  arofe,  and  profefied  himfelf  convinced  and  fatisfied  on  that 
part  of  the  fubjeft,  by  the  ftatements  of  Mr.  B. — and  among  the 
advantages  refulting  from  a juft  reciprocity  of  the  raw  material, 
Mr.  B.  afferted  that  in  the  article  of  Englifli  wool,  Ireland  would 
benefit  one-third  in  the  value  by  merely  returning  this  article,  af- 
ter being  fpun,  into  the  Britifh  market,  without  following  the  ma- 
nufacture further  in  its  progrefs. 

Mr.  D awson,  faid,  that  he  had  all  along  oppofed  the  meafure 
of  Union  in  its  principle,  and  the  motive  of  his  oppofition  flood 
unchanged.  The  noble  Lord  faid,  when  the  terms  were  known, 
the  Houfe  and  the  country  would  fall  in  love  with  the  meafure ; 
but  if  there  was  one  plan  more  mo&ftrous  than  another,  it  was  the 
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fpcciflc  plan  propofed  by  the  noble  Lord.  After  the  very  trifling 
majority  which  the  noble  Lord  had  been  able  to  procure — after 
the  great  and  refpetfable  minority  with  which  he  was  oppofed, 
he  had  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  inftead  of  profecuting, 
would  have  exprefled  his  rejinquifhment  of  the  meafure;  but  he 
was  forry  to  fay,  that  a confidential  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown 
had  given  that  Houfe  and  the  country  to  underhand  what  they  had 
to  expeft  from  the  Minifter;  he  had  avowed  that  the  meafure  was 
to  be  carried  even  by  a majority  of  one;  but  he  exprefled 
his  confidence,  that  the  Minifter  would  not  get  the  country  gen- 
tlemen of  Ireland  to  go  along  with  him  in  fuch  a procedure.  In 
the  laft  feflion  of  Parliament,  when  an  unbiafted  majority  had 
thrown  the  meafure  of  Union  out  of  that  Houfe,  the  noble  Lord 
faid,  that  he  mufl:  be  frantic  if  he  attempted  to  prefs  it  ; yet,  al- 
though the  oppofers  of  the  meafure  had  been  augmented  from  111 
to  1 1 8,  ftill  the  Minifter  perfifted.  Could  it  then  be  confidered 
a language  too  ftrong,  if  he  were  to  tell  the  noble  Lord 
that  he  was  not  merely  frantic,  but  ftark  flaring  mad  ! The  Com- 
mons of  Ireland  were  againft  the  meafure-~[a  cry  of  no!] — cer- 
tainly the  Houfe  was  numerically  for  it;  but  he  contended  that 
the  property  and  unbiafted  fenfe  of  the  Commons  of  Ireland  was 
adverfe  to  the  meafure — the  country  was  adverfe  to  it — the  mercan- 
cantile  intereft  againft  it — [another  cry  of  no]  he  did  not  wifh  to 
miftate,  but  there  had,  in  the  courfe  of  that  fitting,  been  a peti- 
tion prefented  on  the  part  of  the  merchants,  &c.of  Dublin  againft 
an  Union,  and  he  was  well  informed  that  there  was  a fimilar  one 
from  the  principal  traders  of  Cork,  on  its  way,  or  by  that  time  re- 
ceived in  town.  Mr.  Dawfon  then  took  a flight  view  of  the  terms, 
particularly  that  part  affedting  the  Irifh  peerage,  and  concluded  by 
voting  for  Mr.  Annefley’s  leaving  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  faid,  that  when  the  hon.  gentleman  who  fpoke 
Jaft,  had  indulged  in  offenfive  allufions  to  thofe  who  l'upported  the 
queftion  of  Union,  he  had  uttered  that  which  he  would  not  ven- 
ture to  apply  individually;  but  fuch  a mode  of  oppofition  to  the 
queftion  before  the  Houfe  was  perfectly  appropriate  annd  confid- 
ent in  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  county  of  Armagh;  but  in  allu- 
fions of  the  kind,  he  felt,  there  was  nothing  worthy  a man  of 
fenfe.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  exprefled  himfelf  extremely  anxious 
about  the  lriffi  peerage  : he  too  might  be  allowed  fome  credit  for 
a fimilar  and  equally  fincere  anxiety,  but  his  fentiments  on  that 
fubjeft  were  of  a very  different  nature.  The  regulations  refpedf- 
ing  the  peerage  were  mere  anomalies,  which  would  by  no  means 
alter  the  eflence  of  their  privileges,  nor  lefi'en  their  dignity,  but 
muft  materially  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  this  country.  The  hon. 
gentleman  while  he  dwelt  on  ideal  indignity,  did  not  fuffer  himfelf 
at  all  to  confider  the  pofitive  advantages  w’hich  his  country,  of 
which  he  profefled  to  be  fo  ardent  an  advocate,  would  derive  from 
the  regulation — but  if  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  know,  or 
did  not  chufe  to  acknowledge  thofe  advantages,  he,  was  not 
inienfible  to  them,  nor  ignorant  that  by  the  regulations  which 
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th?  hotf,  gentleman  complained  of,  a great  number  of  the  Irifh 
peerage  who  could  not  be  admitted  to  a Legiflative  influence  in 
the  Imperial  Houfe  of  Lords,  would  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
tinuing a very  great  portion  of  the  Commons,  and  thus  of  {Length- 
ening and  maintaining  the  interefts  of  Ireland  in  the  United  Par- 
liament. With  refpeft  to  the  other  points  of  regulation  affefting 
the  Peers  of  Ireland,  that  augqft  body  had  conlented  to  facrifices 
which  would  ever  be  mentioned  to  their  honour — ever  remembered 
with  gratitude  —and,  inafmuch  as  they  had  proved  themfelves  fu- 
perior  to  perfonal  feeling  or  vanity,  when  put  in  competition  with 
tbs  public  good,  would  communicate  a luftre  to  their  characters 
and  names  far  beyond  the  power  of  title  or  of  privilege  to  beftow  ; 
and,  if  the  Commons  were  equally  inclined  to  forego  perfonal 
confiderations  for  the  general  welfare  and  profperity  of  the 
country,  this  Houfe  would  difplay  a different  afpeft ; inveftive 
would  not  be  fubftituted  for  argument ; paffion  would  give  way  to 
that  calm  and  dignified  confideration  which  the  man  of  unbiaffed 
mind  and  patriot  feeling  would  ever  give  to  a public  queftion  ; and 
whether  the  meafure  propofed  were  of  an  injurious  or  beneficial 
tendency,  would  be  equally  an  argument  for  coolly  entering  into 
its  merits,  with  that  man  who  felt  he  had  no  other  parliamentary 
intereft  t-han  the  good  of  his  country. 

That  as  the  queftion  before  the  Chair,  could  properly  be 
debated  only  on  the  principle  of  the  meafure,  and  as  every  thing 
that  could  be  faid  to  the  principle  had  already  been  offered 
to  the  Houfe,  he  would  be  obliged  to  give  a filent  vote,  or 
repeat  arguments  which  he  had  ufed  before,  or  which  had  been 
advanced  by  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  the  honor  to  aft.  He 
declared  on  his  honor,  that  the  fentiments  which  he  had  expreffed 
on  a former  occafion,  had  undergone  no  other  alteration,  except  a 
further  anti  (Longer  confirmation  ; except  in  a more  fettled  and 
ercreafed  conviftion  of  the  neceflity  of  the  meafure,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  great  and  many  benefits  reiulting  to  this  country*  while 
the  (Length  and  refources  of  the  empire  would  be  augmented,  and 
placed  on  a (olid  and  permanent  bafis.  He  hoped  he  would  not 
appear  prefump  uous;  he  was  fure  that  his  own  mind  and  inten- 
tions would  acquit  him  from  the  charge;  but  truly  there  did  not 
appear  io  proceec  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Houfe  a (ingle  argu- 
ment that  ought  to  have  any  influence  on  the  queftion,  but  that  of 
encreafing  in  .hat  Houfe  the  conviftion  of  its  neceliity  and  its  po- 
licy ; and  it  was  fair  to  fay,  that  of  this  the  (ilence  of  his  fide  of 
the  Houfe  was  a proof,  for  if  the  Anti-Unionifts  had  offered  argu- 
ments, they  mud  neceffarily  have  furniflied  matter  for  reply.  On 
the  contrary,  arguments  which  had  been  repeatedly  controverted, 
were  again  prefled  forward  with  not  the  fainted  colouring  of  no- 
velty, while  the  weakeft  arguments  offered  on  his  fide  of  the 
Houfe  flood  unrefuted.  What  were  all  the  arguments  advanced  by 
gentlemen  oppofite  to  him,  bur  changes  rung,  that  the  meafure  of 
an  U ion  would  fubvert  the  conftitution  ? Was  that  argument  for 
ever  to  be  refuted,  and  for  ever  to  be  urged  ? Gentlemen  knew 
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*ery  well  that  it  was  a pofition  fubverfive  of  the  belt  principles  of 
the  Conflitution  ; that  it  was  eternizing  abuffes  and  defeats  ; that 
it  was  ftifiing  the  corre&ive  principle,  that  principle  which  had  fo 
long  upheld  in  purity,  and  vigour,  and  happinefs,  the  Britilh  con- 
ftitutton  ; in  a word,  that  it  was  a pofition  which  would  take  from 
the  Sovereign  his  Scottifh  crown  ; nav,  the  Britilh  crown  ; ami 
Ihut  out  for  ever  this  country  from  all  political  improvement. 

Government  was  charged  with  having  appealed  to  the  phyfical 
force  of  the  people- — but  it  was  not  the  fad-—  government  appealed 
to  the  property  and  to  the  refpeCtability  of  the  country.  No!  it 
Was  theie  who  make  the  charge  that  incur  its  application  and  its 
guilt — it  was  the  Anti-Unioilills  who  had  appealed  to  the  phyfical 
Force  of  the  country,  in  the  encouragement  of  mobs,  and  the  pro- 
motion cf  aggregate  meetings.  Gentlemen  Contended  for  the 
efiicacv  and  the  virtues  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of  connexion — but 
what  was  it?  One  empire  with  two  Legiflatures  and  two  So- 
vereignties; one  contending  for  fuperiurity — agitated  by  rivalry,  and 
confefung  and  ading  upon  a diftinCfion  of  interefts  ! How  did  tae 
matter  Hand  ? hither  the  two  countries  were  independent  or  they 
were  not.  if  independent,  what  became  of  the  integrity  of  the 
empire,  which  the  Anti-Unionilis  pro  felled  themfelves  ready  to 
maintain,  and  if  they  were  not  independent,  what  became  of  thole 
objections  to  an  Union,  founded  on  national  pride  and  ideal  inde- 
pendence? But  it  was  degrading  to  .the  underftanding  of  men  of 
fenfe  and  information  to  fay  tha'tour  Legiflature  being  one  and  the 
Fame  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  could  either  affeCt  our  national 
dignity  otherwise  than  by  placing  it  on  a great  and  honourable 
foundation,  or  fubvert  our  Conflitution,  otherwife  than  by  giving 
to  it  purity,  ftrength,  and  liability. — Was  there,  laid  he  a man 
at  the  other  fide  of  the  Houle,  who  would  not  feel  the  ftrongefi 
fenfe  of  indignation  if  a principle  of  fepara.ion  were  to  be  imputed 
to  him  ? Was  there  a man  who  heard  him  that  would  net  lay 
down  his  life  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  empire  ? He  felt  af- 
fured  there  was  not.  How  then,  he  alked,  did  an  oppofition  to 
this  meafure  accord  with  fuch  feelings  and  profefilons — for  cer- 
tainly, if  the  two  countries  were  to  form  one  empire  in  the  moft 
efFedlual  and  liable  manner,  an  Union  of  Legiflatures  mull  incon- 
trovertably  be  allowed  a defideratum. 

With  refpeCl  to  the  argument,  that  the  proportion  of  Iriih  mem- 
bers would  not  have  due  weight  in  the  legiflative  fcaie,  he  begged 
leave  to  fay  that  the  affertion  was  hionftrous  and  abfurd,  and  in 
proof  that  it  was  fo,  he  begged  gentlemen  would  fee  to  what  a 
length  the  argument  might  be  carried.  What  a wretched  depend- 
ence, what  a miferable  fecurity  for  their  rights  would  every  fepa- 
rate  county  or  (hire  of  England  have  ; for  mftance,  that  of  Mid- 
diefex  fends  about  twenty  members  to  parliament,  anti  thefe,  ac- 
cording to  the  argument  advanced  from  the  other  fide,  would  have 
to  contend  with  538  members;  a pofition  the  moft  abfurd,  and 
which  can  only  be  iupported  by  an  argument  exiffing  only  in  the 
prelbdt  Hate  of  feparability,  and  which  muft  vanilh  the  uicjnertt 
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an  Union  takes  place  ; that  is  the  argument  of  diftinft  interefts. 
Never  was  there  faid  Mr.  S.  a more  wild  and  abford  cftiination  of 
the  freedom  of  the  country,  than  to  fay  that  an  Union  would  place 
Ireland  in  a dependent  Hate.  The  faCt  was,  that  Ireland  would  be 
rso  more  dependent  in  the  fcale  of  the  empire  than  by  that  mutual 
and  relative  dependance  which  the  parts  of  a whole  muft  neceflarily 
have  on  each  other;  no  more  dependant  than  anyone  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Ireland  was  on  the  entire  kingdom,  it  was  not  on  a con- 
trail of  the  number  of  members  that  depended  the  iecurity  of  either 
country,  but  on  an  identification  of  their  interefts,  an  identification 
which  an  Union  would  effect.  It  was  a Iked  what  grand  benefit 
would  refult  from  an  Union  ? Although  feveral  might  be  detailed 
he  v onld  content  himfeif  with  mentioning  the  mod  obvious  and 
fund;  mental  one,  that  of  its  being  an  indiffolubje  {Lengthening  of 
the  connexion  between  the  two  countries.  It  might  be  anfwered 
that  they  were  already  (Lengthened  by  an  Union  ot  Crowns;  true, 
thev  were  fo,  but  an  Union  of  Legiflatures  would  (Lengthen  them 
{till  more,  and  therefore  that  which  would  encreafe  an  admitted 
good  ; that  which  would  ftregthen  a cherifhed  and  approved  prin- 
ciple. had  certainly  every  argument  in  its  favour,  none  againil  it. 
After  fomefurther  argumentative  matter,  Mr.  Smith  concluded 
by  voting  againfl  the  motion. 

Mr.  Egan — At  this  late  hour  of  the  night;  morning  I mean,  I 
muft  take  the  liberty  of  delivering  my  fentiments  on  this  queftion. 
Enervated  as  I am,  and  as  you  Mr.  Annejly , cannot  but  perceive,  I can 
only  congratulate  myfelf  and  the  Houfe  that  in  the  courfe  of  my 
life  1 never  wrote  a pamphlet  on  any  fubjedt;  and  I do  therefore 
congratulate  the  Houfe  that  they  Ihall  neither  have  the  blade  bone 
nor  the  hafh  of  any  pamphlet  of  mine  ferved  up.  But,  Sir,  you 
are  not  to  have  all  my  congratulations,  1 mult  keep  a certain  por- 
tion for  myfelf;  and  I felicitate  myfelf  that  if  I have  an  enemy  in 
this  Houfe,  who  confiders  me  as  his,  though  he  fhould  exclaim  in 
the  bitternefs  of  his  heart,  11  O ! that  mine  enemy  had  written  a 
bcok  1”  he  can  only  wilh  it,  he  cannot  fay  l did  it.  He  cannot  get 
up  and  charge  me  with  having,  in  the  j2d  page  of  my  pamphlet, 
made  an  aflertion,  which  in  the  n ith  page  of  the  fame  work,  I ex* 
prefsly  contradicted. 

Three  gentlemen  have  itarted  this  night  from  the  lofing  poll 
againft  the  honourable  gentleman  who  has  fo  feldom  an  opportu- 
nity of  fpeaking.  They  have  attempted  to  cry  him  down,  and  the 
only  way  they  had  to  do  that,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  manner  in 
which  a Scotchman  once  undertook  to  cry  down  Homer ; he  faid  he 
would  get  fome  poor  fcholar  like  Me.  Pherfon  to  tranflate  him. 

The  noble  Lord  who  firfl  got  up  to  anfwer  that  honourable  gen- 
tleman, firit  claims  my  attention.  The  noble  Lord  has  been  pleafed 
to  fay  on  a former  cccafion;  if  it  did  not  come  from  the  noble  Lord 
it  certainly  came  from  that  fide  of  the  Houfe,  that  there  was  not  a 
man  in  this  land  who  was  not  a direCt  rebel,  or  a man  of  equivocal 
loyalty  that  did  not  fuppo/t  the  meafure  of  an  Union.  Let  me  tell 
you.  the  men  I take  to  be  rebels,  and  with  whom  I don’t  affociate — 
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fhall  T ftep  out  of  the  Houfe  to  get  a chara&er  more  tranfcendant  ? 
No,  Sir,  1 can  lav  my  finger  on  him.  A man  whofe  weighty  and  ir- 
refiitiole  arguments,  the  light  infantry  from  the  other  fide  have  been 
unable  to  bear  down;  that  man.  Sir,  who  has  been  and  coruinues 
to  be  the  befl  mpport  of  his  Majefty’s  government  in  this  kingdom, 
and  whofe  whole  life  has  been  honourably  and  fervieeably  divided 
between  his  King,  his  Country,  and  the  Conftitucion.  Shall  I go 
to  : he  other  Houfe  of  Parliament  to  look  for  thofe  men  of  equivocal 
loyalty  who  oppofe  the  Union  ? If  I do,  £ir,  I fhall  fee  there  a no- 
ble Lord,  your  old  friend,  Mr.  Annefley,  and  the  friend  of  his 
King  and  the  Conflitution,  whofe  amiable  manners  and  whofe  folid 
virtues  make  him  illuft  ions  as  a Peer,  and  beloved  as  a man;  in 
whofe  pure  and  antient  efcutcheon  no  blot  can  be  found,  and  fhall 
I be  told  that  i am  in  bad  company  when  l am  in  his  company? 
And  fhall  1 fee  that  great  and  illuftrious  character,  marked  bv  his 
Sovereign  as  a father,  that  man  who  has  difti.iguifti-d  himfelf  for 
his  a.tachment  to  tne  Conflitution  of  his  country,  by  falfe  reprefen- 
tations  difmiffed  from  an  honour  which  he  difregards  but  as  it  ferved 
to  evince  his  loyalty,  and  the  crime  of  difloyalty  imputed  to  him  be- 
caufe  on  this  great  and  momentous  queftion,  he  was  a friend  to  his 
King  and  not  a traitor  to  his  country  ? And  is  this  the  meafure  and 
the  means  that  is  ;o  recommend  this  unfortunate,  this  corrupt,  this 
apoflate  meafure  that  is  to  annihilate  us  for  ever,  that  is  not  to  leave 
to  mark  the  fpot  where  the  Irilh  Patriot  expired  with  the  name  of 
his  country. 

It  ha9  been  imputed  to  this  Houfe  that  we  get  into  nothing  but 
infamous  invedlive,  contrary  to  the  decorum  of  Pari  ament;  from 
what  mouth  do  1 hear  that  imputation  ? From  one  that  is  reeking 
with  the  fouleil  and  mofl  abominable  invedtive.  Has  not  the  digni- 
fied and  the  venerated  name  of  Chademont  been  traduced  ? I 
thought  veneration  for  the  dead  ought  to  have  gained  elteem  for  the 
living.  They  ought  to  be  afraid  that  the  hallowed  fliade  of  that 
venerated  and  departed  patriot  was  about  the  Houfe.  They  ought 
to  have  been  afraid  that  he  would  have  defcended  in  the  majefty  of 
honefty  and  honour  aud  integrity,  and  have  extinguifhed  the  ludi - 
crous  inconfiftency  of  audacity  and  corruption. 

I have  this  night  heard  a gentleman  make  a fpeech  which  I ad- 
mire, and  much  reafon  i have  to  admire  the  fpeech;  a fpeech 
which,  no  doubt,  pofTeffes  every  quality  to  excite  admiration,  fince 
it  has  been  made  no  lefs  than  three  times  in  and  out  of  Parliament ; 
but  though  my  talents  are  but  very  humble,  if  gentlemen  will  be 
good  enough  to  draw  on  me  at  31  days  fight,  I think,  by  getting 
up  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  I could  fnatch  as  much  time 
from  my  bufinefsin  this  Houfe  and  out  of  this  Houfe,  as  would  en- 
able me,  with  the  friendly  aflitlance  of  a cup  of  ftrong  tea  or  coffee, 
to  clear  my  underftanding,  to  write  31  or  32  pages  of  a pamphlet 
or  fpeech,  or  fpeech  and  pamplet  occafionaily,  as  it  may  ferve  my 
purpofe,  and  give  a good  folid  anfwer  to  any  queftion.  Probably  I 
have  been  too  long  fpeaking.  I know  fome  gentlemen  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Houfe  conceive  fo  ; but  while  1 am  on  my  legs,  as  I pre- 
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tend  to  Tome  degree  of  prophetic  fpirit,  and  as  I did  pay  great  at- 
tention to  every  word  thav  fell  from  the  hon.  gentleman  under  me 
(the  Speaker),  and  convinced  as  I am  that  the  noble  Lord  will  car- 
ry the  Union  by  hook  or  by  crook,  as  we  lawyers  fay  ; and  as  this 
is  probably  the  laft  time  l may  ever  fpeak  in  this  Houfe  on  the  fub- 
je£t,  1 am  determined  to  take  my  diftributive  (hare  of  the  time  that 
is  yet  left  to  us.  Let  the  ger.tlemen  on  the  other  fide  take  a nap  if 
they  do  not  wiftj  to  hear  my  laft  nonfenfe.  If  they  were  to  conti- 
nue the  debate,  and  you  Mr.  Annefley  were  to  fit  in  that  chair  until 
the  day  of  judgment,  and  were  to  look  as  well  on  that  day  as  you 
do  now,  I would  deliver  my  fentiments  But  as  probably  you  would 
rather  leave  the  chair,  and  may  not  be  altogether  as  indifferent  on 
this  head  as  I am,  and  as  you  may  not  wilh  to  be  ftuck  up  there 
until  dooms-day,  I lhall  vote  for  your  quitting  the  chair,  and  when 
you  do,  I moft  earneftly  hope  that  it  is  the  laft  time  any  man  may 
be  put  into  it  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Mr.  Annefley,  I have  read 
books,  and,  I am  afraid,  of  the  worft  cbarader.  I have  read  Locke 
on  Civil  Government;  a bad  man  that  fupported  by  his  writings  the 
principles  of  the  revolution  in  16S8;  and  another  writer,  L forget 
his  name,  who  wrote  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  the  principles 
of  which  are  now-a-days  confidered  fo  exploded  and  blafphemous ; 
and  what  does  he  fay,  Mr.  Annefley  ? — Why,  Sir,  it  is  this,  that  if  a 
man  wants  to  write  down  a good  charafter,  it  is  only  neceffary  to 
call  him  bad  names,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  relifh  fuch  at- 
tacks, and  he  it  fure  to  have  the  multitude  at  his  fide.  It  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  bad  company  I have  got  into,  I think  it  was  a fadtion 
they  called  it.  Is  not  the  honour  of  private  life,  the  moft  unble- 
mifhed  virtues  of  public  life,  the  moft  venerated  character  to  become 
a Ihield  againft  the  attacks  of  political  fanatics?  Shall  we  be  told, 
that  no  man  has  a right  to  hold  out  the  fhield  of  his  private  charac- 
ter againft  the  deadly  weapon  ? Shall  a creature  of  yefterday — fliall 
we  be  told  by  a man  whole  family  was  not  known,  when  that  man 
was  rocking  in  the  cradle  of  honour— fliall  he  affume  to  himfeif  an 
authority  which  he  difgraces. — (Order!  Order!) 

Mr.  An m ley  requelled  Mr.  Egan  to  fpeak  to  the  queftion. 

Pdr.  Egan  — l thought,  Mr.  Annefley,  they  had  left  you  fo  fixed 
that  it  was  impoflible  for  you  to  rife  to  call  me  to  order.  (Chair  ! 
Chair!)  I do  not  think  1 am  out  of  order.  The  queftion  before 
the  Houfe  is,  that  you  leave  the  chair;  and  if  I am  lpeaking  to  the 
queftion,  mull  it  be  only  by  rote  like  a parrot,  and  muft  my  whole 
argument  be  reduced  to  (C  Sir,  you  are  to  leave  the  Chair — Sir, you 
are  to  leave  the  Chair — Sir, you  are  to  leave  the  Chair?" — No,  Sir,  I 
am  endeavouring  to  afiign  my  reafans  why  you  fliould  leave  that 
chair.  What  is  the  accufation  made  againft  this  Houfe?  That  it 
is  a bafe,  rebellious,  and  corrupt.  Parliament,  and  ought  to  be  abo- 
liflied,  and  in  the  abolition  of  our  Parliament  ought  to  fubftitute  an 
Union.  What  elfe  has  been  afferted  ? — that  hiftory  proves  for  fix 
hundred  years  paft,  that  we  have  been  a defpicable  nation,  and 
that  every  fucceffive  government  has  been  obliged  to  govern  us  with 
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defpotifm.  You  have  been  told  that  for  half  a million  of  guineas 
the  country  would  extinguifh  itfelf. 

I have  had  the  fatisfa&ion,  when  a right  hon.  gentleman  expofed 
the  fallacy  of  thofe  calculations  which  have  been  laid  before  the 
Houfe.  To  hear  him  utter  a fentiment  to  which  every  man 
who  ldves  his  country  mufl  fubfcribe,  faid  that  right  hon.  gentleman 
“ If  you  were  to  give  me  the  trade  and  commerce  of  England,  I 
would  not  part  with  the  Parliament.  If  you  could  even  realize  the 
phantom  of  thofe  calculations,  I would  not  for  thefe  rob  my  coun- 
try of  its  Parliament. What  is  honour  to  a man  ? What  is  chaf- 
tity  to  a woman  ? What  is  dignity  tc  a country  ? Sir,  they  are 
fynonimous  terms,  and  thofe  who  could  bargain  for  their  furrender, 
as  they  mud  be  infenfible  of  their  value,  mull  be  undeferving  of 
their  pofieflion,  and  never  had  them  to  fell.  They  talk  of  riches,  the 
are  no  compenfation  for  fervitude.  Sir,  we  have  no  right  to  dif- 
pole  of  our  country;  I care  not  what  Blackftone  and  Sommers, 
thofe  Englifh  lawyers,  may  fay;  I will  not  argue  againfl  the  ram- 
rod impotence  of  the  other  fide  of  the  Houfe,  but  I will  record  on 
my  commentaries  that  you  have  no  right  to  lacrifice  your  country. 
It  is  a delegation  which  at  the  end  of  feven  years  or  fooner,  we  are 
bound  to  return  as  it  was  committed  to  our  care.  We  have  no  right 
to  furrender  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  to  a foreign  power.  I call 
it  a foreign  land.  It  has  been  Hated  in  this  and  the  other  Houfe 
that  I faid  England  was  the  inftindljve  enemy  of  this  country,  l fay 
fo  flill,  the  propofitions  which  are  to  be  the  ground-work  of  the 
Union  prove  it.  1 he  propofitions  of  82  prove  it.  The  commer- 
cial reftraintof  Ireland  prove,  that  England  is  our  jealous  enemy  in 
commerce;  and  therefore  I faid  it.  We  fhould  not  trull  that  coun- 
try with  our  rights,  and  above  all  with  our  Conftitution. 

We  are  told  that  wj  mull  fubmit  to  this  Union,  becaufe  if  we  do 
not,  in  three  years  we  will  be  irrevocably  a bankrupt  nation  : we 
are  to  be  bankrupt  and  that  is  declared  by  the  very  men  who  are  to 
iffue  the  commiflion.  In  the  adrninilli arion  of  Lord  North,  very 
flrong  aflertions  of  that  kind  were"  made,  and  yet  not  one  of  thofe 
affertions  were  ever  realized.  And  as  I knew  that  noble  Lord  to 
be  a man  of  fenfe,  and  as  I know  the  men  who  made  this  obferva- 
tion  now  is  not  of  a rpind  to  think  long  enough  to  be  certain  of  the 
event,  l will  therefore  vote  againft  an  Union.  Mr.  Egan  here  went 
into  the  propofitions  laid  down  relative  to  the  favings  in  peace  ? n i 
war,  and  having  obferved  upon  them  at  confiderable  length,  laid, 
if  nothing  elfe  would  influence  him,  thofe  calculations  alone  would 
determine  him  to  vote  againft  the  Union.  He  then  concluded, 
“ I cannot  fit  down  without  repeating  what  I mentioned  when  thn 
buflnefs  was  la ll  brought  forward,  when  the  noble  Lord  mentioned, 
thefubjedlof  compenfation  for  the  boroughs;  1 did  tell  the  noble 
Lord  very  fairly,  that  if  1 ever  heard  i.t  again  mentioned,  1 would 
take  clown  his  words,  and  would  either  vote  his  impeachment  or  ex- 
pulfion.  And  do  I.  now  declare,  if  this  Houfe  is  not  haftily  taken 
away,  if  l'orne  abler  man  than  I am  docs  not  do  it,  L will  myfelf  do 
it,  though  I thould  (land  alone. 
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Mr.  Bu  e rowbs. — I fhould  feel  myfelf  unworthy  of  a feat  in  this 
Houfe  if  I apologized,  even  at  this  late  hour,  and  to  this  exhaufted 
affembly,  for  fpeaking  with  theutmoft  freedom  upon  this  vital  quef- 
tion.  The  approach  of  diffolution  is  a feafon  peculiarly  fit  for  truth 
and  ferioufnefs,  and  if  mifchief  fhail  arife  from  a free  difclofure  to 
public  view  of  the  circumftances  in  which  we  ftand,  they  alone  are 
anfwerable,  who  by  fetting  this  queftion  afloat,  have  torn  the  veil 
from  cbje&s  which  cannot  bear,  and  ought  not  to  be  fubmitted  to 
public  fcrutiny.  I own  this  meafure  has  not  taken  me  by  furprife. 

I have  long  anticipated  it  in  the  preparatory  fteps  of  your  govern- 
ment, ar.d  i have  many  friends  who  may  recoiled  that  I told  them 
many  years  hence,  that  the  folemn  engagement  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Whig  Club  (an  inftitution,  to  which  I had  not  the  ho- 
nour to  belong)  pledged  themfelves  againft  an  Union,  was  of  more 
real  value  than  all  the  other  comparatively  trifling  objeds,  about 
which  they  were  occupied.  The  advocates  for  an  Union  muft  ad- 
mit two  proportions:  that  an  independent  domeftic  legiflature  is, 
generally  fpeaking,  a good,  and  that  our  independent  conftitution 
has  worked  well.  1 do  not  exaggerate  when  I fay,  that  Ireland  has 
more  improved  fince  1782,  than  any  nation  that  ever  exifted,  with- 
in fo  fhort  a period.  Sir,  if  we  were  not  eye-witneffes  of  our  own 
advancement,  it  would  ftrike  us  with  aftonifhrnent.  To  any  man 
who  could  put  Ireland,  as  in  J782,  in  juxta-pofition  with  Ireland  in 
her  prefent  ftate,  as  to  population,  wealth,  agriculture,  and  com- 
merce, the  difference  would  appear  fo  aftonifhing  as  to  be  fcarcely 
afcribable  to  natural  caufes  and  natural  means.  I am,  therefore, 
well  founded  in  faying,  that  the  evils  flowing  from  our  Indepen- 
dence muft  be  weighty  and  manifeft  indeed,  to  juftify  a furrender 
of  our  Conftitution.  To  thofe  who  fay  that  it  does  not  fubvert  our 
Conftitution,  becaufe  we  will  fti’l  have  our  Reprefentatives  in  the 
United  Parliament,  I (hall  only  anfwer,  that  upon  the  fame  grounds 
ofreafoning,  if  we  were  to  fend  deputies  to  the  United  Affembly  of 
France,  that  Affembly  fo  intermixed  might  be  called  our  Repre- 
fentatives, and  we  fhould  juft  as  much  become  thereby  fovereigns 
of  France,  as  we  (hall  become  (as  a right  hon.  gentleman  has  told 
us)  ftiarers  of  the  fovereignty  of  England.  To  any  man  who 
agrees  with  me  in  deeming  it  eflential  to  our  conftirutional  liberties, 
to  be  legiflated  for  and  taxed  by  thofe  deputies  alone  who  are  chofen 
by  Irifhmen,  and  that  refidence  in  Ireland  is  alfo  an  effential  qua- 
lity of  our  Conftitution,  it  is  unneceffary  to  prove  this  to  be  an  ef- 
fential change.  No  man  can  doubt  that  this  ad  virtually  and  in 
fad  re-eftab!ifhed  Britifh  fupremacy.  An  hon.  friend  of  mine  (Mr. 
Smyth)  has  faid  that  all  our  pofitions  on  this  fide  of  the  Houfe  are 
unfounded,  and  ail  his  own  felf-evident ; and  therefore  I prefume  it 
is,  that  he  has  not  condefcended  to  refnte  the  former  or  prove  the 
latter:  he  appears  to  me  to  have  affumed  two  fatal  fallacies,  and  tb 
have  built  his  whole  reafonlng  upon  them.  He  fays,  legiflative  in- 
dependence neceffarily  tends  to  reparation,  and  that  an  Union  of 
Parliaments  neceffarily  creates  an  identity  of  feelings  and  interefts 
in  the  two  nations;  how  thefe  effeds  are  to  follow  he  has  not 
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pointed,  nor  can  I conceive.  As  long  as  the  Crown,  the  fource  of 
a&ive  power,  are  united  in  one  family,  re  (idem  in  Great  Britain, 
»nd  as  long  as  the  fame  king  continues  an  integral  part  of  each  !e- 
giflature,  leparation  appears  to  me  to  be  impoffude;  the  confolida- 
tion  ot  the  prerogatives  of  the  two  Crowns  forms  an  anchor  to  the 
Conditution  ot  fuch  immoveable  weight,  as  to  be  proof  againd  all 
the  dorms  and  dirges  of  democracy,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the 
royal  negative  prott  &s  the  prerogative,  dees  the  union  of  the  crowns 
preferve  tne  connexion  of  the  countries;  this  at  lead  is  undeniable; 
it  cannot  be  dreaded  that  the  countries  will  be  feparated  by  any  le- 
giflative  a£t;  the  King  of  Great  Britain  never  can  be  fuppofed  fo 
concur  in  fuch  aft.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  fame  ingenuity 
which  infers  fuch  imbecility  of  connexion  from  independent  legifla- 
tures,  could,  witn  equal  eafe,and  equal  drength,  prove  that  the  ie- 
parate  edates  of  Parliament  are  inconfident  with  the  fecurity  of  the 
prerogative,  and  that,  to  preferve  the  executive,  you  mud  inved  it 
with  the  whole  legiOat  ve  power. 

The  danger  then  to  connexion  from  independence  mud  be  ex> 
trinfic  and  operate  from  without.  Will  the  People  of  Ireland  be 
better  affected  to  a Parliament  in  Weltminffer  than  to  a Parliament 
in  Dublin?  Will  they  prize  the  Conditution  more  after  they  have 
been  compelled  to  facrifice  their  liberties  to  it,  than  while  they  were 
differed  to  think  that  they  might  be  connected  with  Great  Britain 
without  being  enffaved?  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  feelings  of 
Irifhmen,  and  abitraHed  from  the  operations  of  military  defpotifm* 
which  cannot  laft,  in  my  opinion  the  principle  of  connexion  will 
peridi  with  our  independence.  It  has  been  faid  that  Parliamentary 
debates  excite  fedition — perhaps  they  may  at  times  be  intemperate; 
and  i know  of  nothing  human  that  is  perfeft.  But  I contend  that 
confiderable  advantages  arife  even  out  of  the  abufes  of  our  Parlia- 
mentary inditution.  Even  in  the  mod  defpotic  governments  the 
exterior  forms  and  fymbols  of  authority  are  neeeflary  to  create  re- 
fpedl,  and  attach  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  to  the 
power  to  which  they  are  bound  to  fubmit.  He  knows  not  the  na- 
ture of  our  Conditution! — he  knows  not  human  nature,  who  can- 
not fee  much  benefit  relulting  from  that  chair,  from  the  very  robes 
in  which  our  venerable  President  is  clad,  from  the  fplendid  dome 
under  which  we  deliberate,  from  the  very  budle  and  tumult  of  this 
affembly,  and  even  from  thofe  conflicts  which  in  certain  refpe&s  we 
may  have  occafion  to  lament.  You  cannot  banidi  the  political  fen- 
timent  from  the  human  mind,  and  if  it  has  not  a domedic  and  con- 
ftitutional  want, it  will  be  the  more  bold,  vifionary,  and  enterpriz- 
ing.  Therefore  it  is,  that  I always  conceived  that  an  oppodtion, 
though  it  verged  to  faction,  was  extremely  dedrabie  in  our  Condi- 
tution ; and  if  1 were  to  attempt  to  conneH  our  late  popular  exceffes 
with  the  proceedings  of  this  Houle,  I would  fay  that  they  were 
more  promoted  by  our  acquiefcence  than  by  our  oppodtion  to  the 
meafures  of  government,  and  if  our  debates  had  been  more  frequent 
and  more  impaflioned,  Jacobinifm  would  have  been  lefs  prevalent 
without  thefe  doors.  But  I cannot  avoid  obferv'mg  how  unreason- 
able 
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able  it  si  to  contrail  our  independence  with  Britifh  connexion,  at 
the  very  moment  that  the  latter  probably  owes  its  exiftence  to  the 
former.  The  noble  Lord  has  laid  that  the  fupprefiion  of  the  re- 
bellion is  to  be  afcribed  chiefly  to  the  vigor  of  government  ! but  J 
fav  that  the  vigor  of  government  would  not  have  availed,  if  it 
had  not  been  (Irengthened  by  an  interna!  legiflature,  and  that  both 
united  would  have  failed,  but  for  the  yeomanry  of  Ireland  fight- 
ing m-der  the  obligation  or  a folemn  oath  to  maintain  the  Conlli- 
tution  of  Ireland,  and  feeling  that  they  were  flruggling  for  their 
©wn  liberties,  and  the  rights  of  their  poflerity — in  that  conteft  al- 
moft  the  whole  property  of  Ireland  was  anti-revolutionary  ; but  if 
it  was  conceived  that  we  Struggled  againft  one  revolutionary  party, 
but  to  promote  the  long  projected  Union  of  another  not  lefs  odious  ! 
The  condudl  of  the  yeomanry  and  the  iffue  of  that  conflict  might 
have  been  widely  different. 

My  learned  friend’s  fecond  afiumption,  namely,  that  identity  of 
inreretl  and  feeling,  will  neceffarily  follow  parliamentary  Union, 
is  totally  unproved,  and  even  lefs  tenable  than  the  former.  Can 
he  conceive,  that  a Legiflative  Union  between  England  and  France, 
leaving  a vail  preponderance  of  power  with  the  latter  country, 
would  identify  the  interells  and  feelings  of  both  ? Could  he  even 
hope  that  the  antient  hoftilities  between  thofe  countries  would  gra- 
dually fubflde,  under  fuch  an  arangement  ? I do  not  fay  that  the 
cafe  is  the  fame,  but  it  is  illuftrative.  Two  diftindl  countries  can- 
not incorporate  with  any  fafety  to  the  inferior,  unlefs  an  identity 
of  intereii  and  of  feeling,  dial]  have  preceded  the  incorporation. 
The  Unionifls  feek  that  as  an  effeft,  which  is  mceffary  to  their 
meafure  as  a pre-exilling  caufe.  They  cannot  deny  that  the 
Britifh  porrion  of  the  legiflature  will  be  absolute;  but  they  con- 
tend that  the  new  relation  of  identity  of  people  will  fecure 
us  againft  an  abufe  of  power  If  they  will  prove  it  to  me 
that  there  is  fuch  a pre  difpofition  in  the  two  countries  ; if  they 
fatisfy  me  that  Ireland  will  Hand  towards  England  like  Yorkflhire 
or  Cornwall  or  any  other  English  county,  I fli all  acknowledge  my 
error  and  embrace  their  projeil ; but  1 cannot  forget  hiftory,  and 
overlook  the  natural  courfe  of  human  affairs  out  of  compliment  to 
their  {peculations.  My  honourable  friend  is  quite  indignant  that 
we  at  this  fide  of  the  Houfe  fbould  dwell  upon  the  pad  oppref- 
fions  of  Great  Britain,  which  even  the  Minifter  acknowledges, 
and  condemns.  I anfwer,  that  however  goading  the  detail  of 
Britifh  opprefflon  may  be,  it  is  rendered  neceffaiy  by  the  attempt 
to  reduce  us  again  to  the  flate  under  which  we  languifhed  for  cen- 
turies. For  centuries  we  were  confidered  as  a diflinft  people  and 
treated  as  anabjefl  province,  infulred,  impoverifhed  and  degraded 
by  Britifh  legiflation.  In  i 782,  we  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  in  18 
years  made  advances  unparalleled  in  the  hiftory  of  any  other  coun- 
try ; yet  we  are  now  called  upon  to  by  down  the  conflitution  un- 
der which  we  flourifhed,  and  fubmit  to  that  fupremacy  by  which 
we  were  fcourged — and  to  induce  us  to  commit  this  folly,  we  are 
told  that  the  ancient  feelings  of  Great  Britain  will  at  once  vanifh 


and  that  we  will  be  precisely  in  the  fituation  of  an  Englifli  eourty. 
Sir,  I would  as  foon  believe  that  my  honourable  friend  could  with 
his  breath  cool  the  earth  heated  by  the  collected  rays  of  a long 
fummer’s  fun,  which  evaporate  as  flowlv  as  they  accumulate,  as 
that  the  prejudices  of  centuries  would  give  way  to  the  mere  influ- 
ence of  a name.  Why  is  Yorkftiire  fafe  and  free  with  but  two 
votes  in  the  Britilh  Parliament?  Why  is  Manchefter  fafe  without 
any  ? Becaufe  there  is  no  contrafted  intereft  or  contrafted  feeling 
between  thefe  places  and  Britain  at  large,  and  if  there  was  a com- 
petition between  Yorklhire  and  any  other  Englilh  county,  the  re- 
fidue  of  Great  Britain  would  form  an  impartial  umpire  between 
them.  But  can  any  man  deny  that  rival  feelings  exift  and  that 
rival  queftions  may  fpring  up  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland? 
Can  any  man  doubt  but  that  an  Englishman  will  look  at  Ireland, 
and  an  Irifhman  at  England  as  a difttndt  country,  even  though 
they  fliould  be  commanded  by  an  act  of  Parliament  to  confider 
the  two  iilands  as  one  and  the  fame.  I fay  that  Ireland  withjts^ 
hundred  intermixed  members,  can  have  lefs  chance  againlt  Ltlfim 
prejudice  than  even  under  its  conftitution  before  1782,  and  the 
claims  of  any  fingle  county  of  England  muft  for  ever  prevail 
againft  Ireland,  becaufe,  the  refidue  of  England  will  in  future,  as 
in  paft  time  lean  againft  us,  and  we  never  will  be  confidered  and 
treated  as  Englifhmen.  To  compare  Ireland  with  Yorkshire,  is  to 
confound  things  widely  different — if,  indeed,  England  were  fur- 
rounded  by  ten  or  a dozen  fuch  iflands  as  Ireland,  and  if  the  re- 
presentatives of  all  thefe  inferior  iflands  United,  fliould  exceed  the 
reprefentatives  of  England  as  much  as  the  reprefentatives  of  Eng- 
land exceed  any  one  of  them,  then  a fituation  analogous  to  the 
counties  of  England  would  arife,  and  the  influence  of  England 
might  be  overborne  by  combinations.  But  it  aftonifhes  me,  that 
gentlemen  do  not  fee,  that  the  very  idea  off  terms  and  conditions 
neceflarily  implies  future,  as  well  as  paft  diftintftnefs,  and  amounts 
to  an  admiflion  that  our  100  members  merged  in  the  Britilh  parlia- 
ment, are  totally  inadequate  to  fecure  juftice  for  Ireland — when  to 
the  confiderations  I have  ftated,  1 take  into  account  the  hoftile 
feelings  generated  by  this  foul  attempt  by  bribery,  by  treafon 
and  by  force,  to  plunder  a nation  of  its  liberties  in  the  hour  of  its 
diftrefs — 1 do  not  hefitate  to  pronounce,  that  every  fentiment  of 
affection  for  Great  Britain  will  perifti,  if  this  mealare  fhall  pafs, 
and  that  inftead  or  uniting  the  nations,  it  will  be  the  commence- 
ment for  an  aera  of  unextinguilhable  animofity. 

The  furrender  of  our  conftitution  is  urged  upon  another  ground, 
if  poflible  more  ftrong  than  any  I have  ftated — namely,  our  reli- 
gious diffentions ; I admit  the  exiftence  of  this  toil,  and  I pant  for 
its  removal — but  before  I embrace  fo  defperate  a remedy,  I defire 
to  be  inftrudled  how,  and  by  what  procefs  it  will  operate?  In  pro- 
ducing the  effort  afcribed  to  it.  It  is  not  resfonable  that  upon 
the  mere  word  of  the  Minifter,  I fliould  apply  this  deadly  medicine 
to  a difeafe,  which  for  many  years  has  been  abating,  and  which,  I 
fufpeft,  has  been  kept  lingering  amongft  us  for  the  fake  of  the  re- 
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irsedy.  It  is  a moral  malady  and  muft  be  removed  by  moral 
means.  Will  an  Union  exti'aft  the  poifon  from  thofe  tenets  which 
inflame  religious  bigotry  ?— Or  will  it  d ffufe  charity  and  toleration 
through  the  land  ? — Will  it  alter  an  iota  in  any  man’s  creed,  or  in 
bis  practice?  Will  it  quench  Catholic  ambition,  or  allay  the  fpi- 
rit  of  Proteilant  monopoly?  The  Minifter  ^nfwers  thofe  enquiries 
by  a metephyfical  quibble;  fays  he,  the  Catholic  out-numbering 
the  Proteftant,  feels  his  claim  to  political  equali  y founded  in  rna- 
nifeft  juftice,  and  prefles  forward  for  its  attainment.  The  Proteft- 
ant,  from  his  inferiority,  dreads  that  equality  would  lead  to  afcen- 
dancy,  and  therefore  oppofes  Catholic  claims.  But  pafs  an  Union 
and  inftantlyas  it  were  the  effedl  of  magic,  we  will  be  one  people. 
The  proteftant  therefore,  in  the  Empire  will  out-number  the  Ca- 
tholic, and  consequently  Catholic  Emancipation  can  be  withheld 
without  injuftice  or  conceded  without  danger.  Now  I aptk'al  to 
common  fenfe  of  any  plaip  man,  -jvill  the  feelings  of  the  I r ffh  Ca- 
tiwii^acq uiefce  i n this  fophiftry  ? Will  he  feel  his  proportion  or 
his  natural  claims  varied  any  more  by  a confideration  of  thePro- 
teftants  ip  England,  than  of  the  Catholics  in  Spain?  Will  he  not 
Hill  feel  Ireland  to  be  His  country,  and  if  his  relative  number  gives 
him  any  title  to  a participation  of  political  power,  which  the  argu- 
ment feems  to  admit,  will  that  title  be  diminifhed  when  the  princi- 
pal Proteftants  of  Ireland  fliall  become  abfentees  ? Or  will  he 
become  the  better  attached  to  the  connexion,  becaufe  the  political 
power  of  his  country  is  transferred  to  England  for  the  very  purpofe 
of  extinguilhing  his  hopes  for  ever  ? He  cannot  forget  that  he 
owes  the  repeal  of  every  political  reftraint  but  one,  to  an  Irith  par- 
liament, and  that  that  one  was  originally  impofed  upon  him  by 
that  very  parliament  to  which  we  are  called  upon  to  transfer  our 
fupreme  authority,  fo  that  the  natural  effect  of  this  meafure  will 
be  to  fuperad  national  to  religious  prejudices;  to  fplit  our  inha- 
bitants into  Proteftants  who  will  be  conftdered  as  mere  Englifh, 
and  Catholics  who  will  be  confidered  as  mere  lrifh,  and  who  will 
therefore  be  the  more  difpofed  to  look  to  connexion  with  fome 
other  nation,  where  this  metaphyfical  comparifon  wil  not  operate, 
to  their  degradation. 

But  fuppofe  the  Minifter  (hall  change  what  I underftand  to  be 
his  immutable  purpofe,  and  admit  them  into  the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment, let  it  not  be  credited,  that  even  fo  the  nation  wiil  be  tran- 
quillized. I admit  that  when  all  are  proftrate,  none  can  be  afeen- 
dant  ; but  I add,  that  no  numerous  description  of  men  here  will 
be  fatisfied.  I deny  that  the  Minifter  hopes  or  defires  by  this  ar- 
rangement to  bury  all  religious  diftinftions  in  the  tomb  of  lrifh  in- 
dependence; he  will  ftill  play  party  againft  party,  feat  againft  feat. 
The  revenue  and  the  magiftracy,  which  he  may  parcel  out  to  day 
amongft  the  Proteftants,  and  to  morrow  amongft  the  Catholics, 
will  he  hopes,  keep  us  divided,  enfeebled,  and  d graded.  Our 
political  power  will  be  nothing,  and  any  tran.fi tory  authority  which 
maybe  held  or  exercifed  by  any  deicription  of  us,  will  depend 
upon  the  mere  will  and  capTice  of  the  Minlfler--- this  Is  a condition 
to  which  no  clafs  of  Iriihmen  will  voluntarily  fubmit. 
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Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  faid  that  the  noble  Lord  (Caftlereagh)  when 
this  meafure  of  Union  was  reprobated  as  a meafure  of  finance,  and 
merely  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  to  the  Britifh  Minifter  a dominion 
over  the  Irilh  Houfe,  had  triumphantly  faid,  that  inftead  ofencreaf- 
ing,  it  would  leflon  the  contribution  of  Ireland;  yet  this  night  the 
noble  Lord  was  pleafed  to  fay  that  fuch  was  the  ftate  of  the  country 
that  it  could  not  go  on  without  Union,  or  paying  a contribution  to 
England  ? Could,  then,  the  noble  Lord  fay,  that  it  was  not  a mea- 
fure  of  finance  ? The  noble  Lord  profefted  that  an  Union  would 
confolidate  the  ftrength  of  the  empire,  but  what,  faid  Mr.  Ponfonby, 
can  confolidate  the  ftrength  and  encreafe  the  refources  of  a coun- 
try > Not  mere  A&sof  Parliament,  but  the  affedtionsof  the  people. 
The  noble  Lord  faid  that  the  meafure  was  oppofed  by  every  man 
who  was  a rebel ; then  it  was  clear  it  could  not  conciliate  the  re- 
bellious and  difioyal — would  a meafure  which  was  to  lay  at  reft 
the  queftion  of  their  emancipation,  be  calculated  to  pleafe  the  Ca- 
tholics ? — Certainly  not.  Were  the  Proteftants  attached  to  it?— 
The  petitions  which  covered  the  table  furnilhed  fufficient  proof  of 
the  contrary  ; and  as  to  the  Prefbyterian  part  of  the  community, 
a meafure  which  went  to  deftroy  the  democratic  part  of  the  Confti- 
tution,  which  diminiflied  the  Reprefentative  body  two-thirds,  could 
not  be  hoped  to  receive  their  fupport  or  approbation.  Here,  then, 
faid  Mr.  Ponfonby,  is  a meafure,  which,  by  irritating  all  clafles  of 
the  public,  was  to  confolidate  the  ftrength  and  encreafe  the  re- 
fources of  the  country.  The  noble  Lord  fpeaks  of  advantages  to 
be  acceded  to  this  country  in  confequence  of  an  Union — why,  Sir, 
faid  Mr.  Ponfonby,  thele  advantages  have  been  promifed  long  be- 
fore this  Union  wasfpoken  of:  but,  fays  the  noble  Lord,  you  have 
no  right  to  them  without  you  contribute — let  the  noble  Lord  pro- 
pofe  his  rate  of  contribution  and  we  will  agree  to  it.  (A  cry  of 
hear ! hear  ! from  the  Oppofition  fide  of  the  Houfe.)  But,  Sir,  we 
will  not  furrender  our  refident  Parliament  to  the  noble  Lord.  We 
will  not  transfer  to  another  country  the  truft  repofed  in  us  by  the 
I rifh  People.  Much  has  been  faid,  Sir,  from  the  other  fide  of  the 
Houfe,  of  Catholic  claims,  and  the  fentiments  of  that  body  with 
refpedl  to  the  Union;  but  who,  Mr.  Annefley,  have  fet  up  thofe 
gentlemen  as  the  proxies  of  the  Catholics  ? Has  one  petition  come 
from  that  body,  praying  this  Houfe  to  deftroy  itfelf  ? No,  Sir,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  againft  the  meafure— (a 
cry  of  no!  no!  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Houfe)— and  I am 
confident,  added  Mr.  Ponfonby,  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would 
be  fatisfied  never  to  come  before  this  Houfe  with  a claim,  rather 
than  aflent  to  this  meafure,  which  would  leave  this  country  a pro- 
vince, ruled  by  a military  government.  Mr.  Ponfonby  concluded 
by  profefling  that  he  oppofed  the  meafure  as  deftru&ive  of  public 
liberty  in  both  countries. 

Mr.  P.  Hutchinson  defended  the  meafure  of  Union,  and  de- 
clared the  fentiments  of  the  Catholics  to  be  favourable  to  that 
meafure. 
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Sir  Boyle  Roche. — Mr,  Speaker,  I wifli  for  your  indulgence 
and  that  of  the  Houfe,  while  1 explain  as  briefly  as  I can,  my  mo- 
tives for  voting  upon  this  important  question.  In  the  firft  place,  I 
am  forry  to  have  <t  to  fay,  that  the  late  rebellion  broke  out  in  this 
country  with  marks  of  atrocity  unequalled  perhaps  in  the  hiflorv  of 
mankind.  The  Jacobin  traitors  at  the  head  of  it,  held  out  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  beft  people  in  this  kingdom,  as  inducements 
to  the  lower  orders  to  engage  in  the  rebellion  ; and  if  I have  not 
been  ill  informed,  nine-tenths  of  the  people  in  this  country  were 
concerned  in  it.  In  this  fituation,  Sir,  I think  it  necefi'ary  for  the 
faivation  of  the  country,  that  fome  ftep  fhould  be  taken  to  recon- 
cile the  people  to  the  government.  1 have  often  ft-ued  in  this 
Houfe  that  we  could  not  go  on  as  we  are,  and  that  he  fame  kind 
of  government  which  we  lived  under  for  a century  paft,  could  not 
do  for  us  in  the  prefent  fituation  we  are  in.  It  is  true.  Sir,  that  a 
refpe&able  gentleman,  not  now  in  his  place,  did  in  the  latter  end 
of  thelaft  Pailiament,  1 think  it  was  on  the  night  the  North  of  Ire- 
land was  declared  to  be  in  a ftate  of  rebellion,  he  did  propofe 
Parliamentary  Reform  and  Catholic  Emancipation  as  the  Panacea 
to  cure  us  of  all  our  evils;  1 was  one  of  thofe  who  thought  the  re- 
medy worfe  than  the  difeafe,  and  the  true  friends  of  the  people  in 
Parliament  rejeded  it  with  fcom.  From  the  time  that  Lord  Weft- 
moreland  came  here  as  Chief  Governor,  one  continued  fyftem  of 
abufe  of  Parliament  was  carried  on  by  the  gentlemen  alluded  to; 
and  as  Parliament  was  held  up  in  an  odious  hght  to  the  people,  it 
had  the  effed  of  bringing  forward  the  rebellion  immediately.  This 
unfortunate  bufinefs  Tucceeded  as  the  managers  of  it  expected— to 
wit — the  difuniting  all  orders  of  the  people  fo  much,  that  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  troops  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  were  moftly  employed 
in  preventing  the  different  orders  of  the  peopie  from  murdering 
one  another.  This  is  one  of  my  reafons  for  voting  for  a Legifta- 
tive  Union  with  the  filter  kingdom,  as  the  only  means  of  fecuring 
our  lives  and  properties.  Near  two  years  are  paft  fince  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out,  yet  there  is  no  gentleman  can  live  at  his  country 
feat  but  at  the  rifle  of  his  life,  and  every  fymptom  of  diforder  ap- 
pears through  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  E v erv  honeft  man  muft 
look  fteadily  to  the  precarious  ftate  of  the  Proteftant  eftabi  foment 
of  this  country;  its  overthrow  has  been  the  great  objed  of  the  re- 
bellion. The  population  of  this  country  is  made  up  of  two  violent 
feds,  I mean  Catholics  and  Prefovterians ; they  are  both  heredita- 
ry enemies  to  one  another,  and  they  could  agree  in  no  point  but 
the  overthrow  of  the  eftablifhed  church  ; and  had  they  fucceeded  in 
their  attempt  upon  it,  Peter  and  John  would  bleed  one  another  plen- 
tifully for  the  chair.  It  appears  tome,  that  an  Union  upon  fair,  ho- 
nourable, and  equal  terms  with  the  Proteftant  kingdom  of  England, 
would  put  the  church  of  Ireland  for  ever  out  of  the  power  of  its 
enemy.  In  the  ftate  we  are  now  in,  it  is  there  wc  muft  look  tor  per- 
manent fecurity  for  our  religion,  for  our  lives  and  property.  From 
the  beginning  I faw  in  this  conteft:  the  pride  of  the  few  militating 
againft  the  inierelt  of  the  many ; for  1 do  rely  on  it,  that  fharing  in 
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the  trade,  manufactory,  and  civilization  of  Great  Britain,  (hould  be 
the  pride  of  every  honeft  Irifhman.  In  fliort,  I think,  that  every 
honeft  aud  loyal  Irifhman  (hould  glory  in  calling  the  fleet  of  Eng- 
land his  countrymen.  There  it  is  where  we  ought  to  feel  our  true 
independence.  The  word  independence  has  been  the  conftant 
theme  of  declamation  in  this  country.  But  where  are  our  own 
fleets  and  armies  to  maintain  it,  without  which  it  is  a nullity  ? Do 
we  fend  our  ambafi'adors  to  foreign  courts?  No.  Have  we  any 
thing  to  fay  upon  the  great  queftion  of  war  or  peace?  No.  Where, 
then,  is  to  be  found  our  independence?  it  mild  be  in  a firm  anti 
eftabiifhed  Union  with  our  filter  kingdom.  There  has  been  a great 
deal  faid  upon  the  fubjeCt  of  petitions  and  addreffes  from  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ; and  it  has  been  loudly  declared  in  this  Houfe 
as  the  voice  of  the  people.  Now,  Sir,  if  what  l afferted  be  a fact, 
that  nine  tenths  of  the  people  have  been  concerned  in  the  laft  re- 
bellion, that  being  the  cafe,  1 give  but  very  little  credit  indeed  to  the 
fignarure  of  aggregate  meetings,  brought  together  by  defigning 
people,  for  the  purpofe  of  creating  difturbances  in  the  kingdom.— 
For  my  part,  1 rely  upon  it,  that  the  great  property  of  this  king- 
dom is  in  favour  of  an  Union,  and  thefe  are  the  people  v\  hofe  confent 
is  abfolutely  r.eceffary  upon  this  occafion.  The  calm  and  dignified 
proceedings  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  is  a proof  of  what  I have  (aid. 
A great  part  of  the  power  and  property  of  the  nation  refide  there, 
yet  there  is  fcarcely  any  difference  of  opinion  in  that  Houfe.  All 
thefe  things  confidered,  J vote  for  the  Speaker’s  leaving  the  chair, 
Mr.  William  Johnson  faid,  that  fo  much  of  ptrfonal  charac- 
ter had  entered  into  the  prefent  di  cuffion,  that  he  was  fure  he  would 
be  forgiven  if  he  took  up  the  time  of  the  Houfe  for  a few  feconds 
in  making  fome  obfervations  on  what  had  been  urged  on  this  head : 
and  firft,  he  faid,  he  would  take  notice  of  that  indilcriminate  cen- 
fure  which  had  been  fo  laviflily  thrown  upon  the  fupporters  of  thi§ 
meafure  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Houfe.  He  look- 
ed through  the  rows  which  he  faw  before  him,  he  looked  to  the  in- 
dividuals by  whom  he  was  furrour.ded,  and  lie  faw  nothing  that 
could  warrant  that  afiumption  of  fuperioriy  which  had  been  affert- 
ed on  this  occafion.  Whether  he  divided  human  pretenfions  into 
property,  talents,  or  virtue,  he  found  in  his  eftimation  of  all  thofe 
things,  fuffi cient  to  call  for  more  modefty  and  diferetion  than  had 
yet  been  found  in  the  gentlemen  at  the  other  fide  j for  himfelt  he 
trampied  under  foot,  with  mingled  contempt  and  indignation,  the 
flanderous  affertion  that  no  man  could  fupport  an  Union  that  wa* 
rot  bought  by  the  minifter.  The  man  who  utters  this,  be  he  whom 
he  may,  he  knows  that  what  he  utters  is  not  true,  or  if  he  imagine* 
it  fora  moment  to  be  fo,  he  draws  on  his  own  head  the  calumny, 
find  gives  the  whifperings  of  his  confcience  for  the  conviction 
cf  his  underftanding.  Has  the  head  of  perhaps  the  firft 
monied  houfe  in  Europe,  who  delivered  his  fentiments  in  this 
Houfe  fome  time  fince  in  favour  of  an  Union  with  fo  much  wifdom 
and  dignity,  has  he  been  bribed  by  the  minifter?  have  the  Chief 
Judges  of  the  land  been  bought  by  the  minifter  i have,  in  fine,  the 
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united  Peerage  of  the  land  been  bought  by  the  minifter?  Has 
the  extended  property  within  and  without  thefe  walls  which  is 
now  in  favour  of  this  meafure,  been  boughc  by  the  minifter? 
No,  Sir ; bur  1 will  tell  you  what  has  bought  them — the  ftate 
of  the  country  and  the  ftate  of  Europe.  What  has  bought  them 
has  bought  me;  unacquainted  with  the  minifter,  the  caftle,  or 
its  followers,  1 rook  up  the  queftion  of  an  Incorporate  Union  ; I 
took  it  up  in  the  bofom  of  privacy  and  retirement;  it  was  forced 
on  me  by  the  growing  calamities  of  the  country,  and  I deliberated 
on  it  uninfluenced  by  a Angle  motive,  other  than  an  anxious  defire 
to  meet  the  peculiar  evils  by  which  we  were  affli&ed— -I  gave  my 
opinion  to  the  public  with  freedom,  but  I truft  without  arrogance; 
for  this  I know  fome  individuals  have  prefumed  to  cenfure  me;  but, 

1 thank  God,  that  while  I feel  the  approbation  of  my  own  mind, 
fuch  things  “ pafs  by  me  as  the  idle  wind  which  I regard  not.”— 
When  I fee  fuch  men  who  have  thus  prefumed  to  cenfure  met  culti- 
vate with  afliduous  adulation  characters,  who  not  long  finee  were 
deemed  almoft  peftilential,  I am  fatisfied  ; I am  glad  that  I have 
efcaped  their  good  opinion,  if  I poftefled  it,  and  I feel,  as  it  were,  a 
refuge  in  their  enmity,  if  I have  excited  it;  1 turn  from  them  to 
thofe  by  whom  I am  ftill  countenanced  and  fupported.  I know  num- 
bers of  men  of  retired  habits  but  enquiring  minds,  above  the  ftorms 
of  the  world,  but  making  all  their  movements  where  fituation  and 
temper  place  them  beyond  temptation  or  delufion,  who  go  the  full 
length  that  I do  upon  the  prefent  queftion  ; 1 could  mention  the 
names  of  fome  fufficient  to  filence,  if  any  thing  could  filence,  the 
idle  declamation  to  which  we  have  been  condemned  to  liften. 

But,  Sir,  I proceed  to  the  queftion  before  the  Houfe  : The  con- 
fideration  of  an  Incorporate  Union  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain,  has  been  recommended  to  the  confideration  of  this  Houfe 
by  the  third  and  higheft  branch  of  the  Legiflature  : thus  recom- 
mended, it  is  at  leaf!  entitled  to  difcuflion,  and  1 enter  upon  it  with 
an  anxious  and  folemn  impreflion  of  its  high  importance  to  our 
welfare  as  a nation;  Sir,  1 fhall  not  flop  at  the  queftion  which  has 
been  made  in  this  cafe,  whether  the  fettlement  of'1782  was  final  or 
not?  I confider  it  an  idle  and  utterly  irrelevant  difpute,  which  may 
exercife  ingenuity,  but  which  can  never  forward  or  impede  the 
adoption  of  an  Incorporate  Union.  I will  confider  the  queftion  of 
Union  merely  on  the  ground  of  national  utility,  all  other  views  of 
it  are,  in  my  mind,  an  idle  wafte  of  fpeculation,  which  can  never 
enable  us  to  form  a right  judgment  upon  it ; to  judge  of  its  utility, 
we  muft  confider  it  as  it  relates  to,  or  may  aft'edl  thofe  interefts 
which  are  the  great  leading  interefts  of  every  community — Confti- 
tution,  internal  quiet,  trade,  and  commerce.  1 put  conftitution 
firft,  as  it  is  the  parent  and  fpring  of  all  national  good  or  evil,  and 
becaufe  I am  of  opinion  that  all  further  inquiry  upon  the  fubjeft 
will  be  ufelefs,  if  our  condition  in  this  refpett  be  not  improved  by 
an  Union.  Sir,  I have  been  all  my  life  a lover  of  civil  liberty — I 
never  yet  fet  commerce  in  competition  with  Conftitution.  1 would 
prefer  the  freedom  of  the  latter,  to  all  the  riches,  even  if  realized, 
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which  ever  floated  in  the  dreams  of  avarice,  With  this  impr£iIiOrt 
on  my  mind,  1 have  ever  confldered  the  fettlemcnt  of  1782.  To 
that  abortive  attempt  to  give  us  independence,  1 attribute  much  of 
the  evils  with  which  we  have  been  afflicted.  I dial}  examine  it  a 
little  in  detail.  There  is  one  thing  which  1 confider  effentiai  to  li- 
berty, in  all  governments  like  ours:  it  is  that  the  executive  autho- 
rity fliould  refide  within  the  fphere  of  legiflative  controul;  f mean 
that  the  territory  over  which  the  power  of  each  extends,  fhould  be 
commenfurate.  If  the  executive  of  one  country  refide  in  another, 
within  which  the  legifiature  of  the  firft  can  exercife  no  manner  of 
controul,  but  is  deprived  of  all  tbofe  leading  fecurities  which  it 
ought  to  have  for  the  due  adminiftration  of  its  affairs;  the  imme- 
diate Minifters  of  the  Crown  by  whom  it  will  be  advifed  and  di- 
gefted,  being  neceflary  attendants  upon  the  perfon  of  the  Sovereign, 
are  difcharged  from  all  effectual  refponfibi i it y to  the  Legifiature  of 
the  country  which  they  thus  govern  at  their  difcretion.  But  the 
cafe  will  be  flill  worfe  if  the  Executive  Authority  not  only  refide 
in  a country  to  which  legiflative  controul  does  not  extend,  but  if  the 
exigence  of  that  Executive  Authority  both  as  to  the  hands  in  which 
it  fhall  be  placed,  and  every  modification  of  its  powers,  he  utterly 
and  by  exprefs  provifion  of  law,  beyond  the  influence  or  controul 
of  the  Legifiature  of  that  country  over  which  it  prefides.  Now,  Sir, 
fuch  is  precifely  the  ftate  of  this  kingdom,  under  its  prefent  Con- 
flitution'.  1 am  fpeaking  of  the  Conftitution  as  fettled  in  1782, 
which,  it  is  now  contended,  places  us  on  a perfedt  equality  with  a 
Britifh  fubjedt,  as  to  conftitutional  liberty.  The  fectlement  in  1782 
left  the  connexion  of  the  countries,  through  the  medium  of  a com- 
mon Executive,  precifely  as  it  had  been  before;  that  is,  it  left  this 
kingdom  of  Ireland  annexed  and  united  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
England,  and  juftly  and  rightly  depending  upon,  belonging  and 
united  to  the  lame  for  ever.  This  provifion  placed  to  ail  perpe- 
tuity the  Executive  Authority  of  Ireland  in  the  fame  hands  which 
fhould  wield  the  Executive  Authority  of  England.  And  further  to 
fecure  a fimilar  extent  of  power  to  the  Executive  here,  which 
fhould  he  enjoyed  by  the  Executive  in  England,  we  have  enadted, 
“ That  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  by  undoubted  right,  are 
Kings  and  Queens  of  this  realm,  and  ought  to  enjoy  the  date,  title, 
majefty,  power,  pre-eminence,  junfdidion,  prerogative  and  autho- 
rity of  Kings  and  Queens  of  the  fame.5’  This  mode  of  connexion 
by  the  abfolute  furreiider  of  the  Executive  Authority  of  this  king- 
dom to  the  Executive  Authority  of  another  country,  and  thereby  to 
the  Legifiature  of  that  country,  as  itexifted  before  the  fettlemcnt  of 
1782,  fo  it  was  left  untouched  by  that  fetiiement.  That  fettlemcnt 
did  not  more  than  fecure  the  theoretic  independence  of  our  Legifia- 
ture, and  provide,  in  a great  degree,  as  1 fhall  fhew  before  I fit  down, 
for  its  practical  fubjedlion.  Let  me  here,  however,  obferve,  that  I 
caft  no  blame  upon  the  feitiernent  of  1782,  or  the  framers  of  it, 
from  the  imperfe&ions  a*  to  conftitutional  liberty,  wli.ch  1 fliail 
fhew  to  have  refulted  from  it.  Sir,  they  all  avow,  from  the  imprac- 
ticable attempt  to  give  a f^ee  Conftitution  to  Ireland,  and  at  the 
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fame  time  to  prefer ve  the  connexion  of  the  two  countries  through 
the  medium  of  a common  Executive,  and  the  operation  of  diftinCt 
Lcgiffatures..  the  impracticable  attempt  to  fecure  connexion  and  pre- 
fer ve  dijiinttnefi.  For  the  fake  of  the  former  we  give  up  all  con- 
troul  as  to  the  appointment  and  modification  of  our  own  Executive 
Authority  and  have  committed  that  concroul  and  modification, 
without  reierve,  to  the  difcretion  of  a foreign  Legiilature  ; and  for 
the  fake  of  the  latter,  we  delare  the  utter  incompetence  of  any  pow- 
er under  Heaven  to  legiflate  for  us,  except  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  of  Ireland.  The  conftitutional  principles  endeavoured 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  fettlement  of  1782,  and  under  the  operation 
of  "which  the  two  countries  were  therefore  to  be  governed,  were  a 
common  Executive  prefiding  over  the  whole,  with  a diftinCi  and 
independent  Legillatures  for  each  ofthe  two  countries,  and  thus  con- 
ftituting  two  abfolute  Sovereignties  in  one  empire.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty lay  in  eiVabiifliing  thofe  conftitutional  principles,  and  at  the 
lame  time  fecuring  the  permanent  connexion  between  the  two 
countries;  and  indeed,this  difficulty  is  fo  great,  that  l have  no  ne- 
fitation  in  pronouncing  it  be  practically  impoffible;  1 have  no  he- 
fication  in  faying,  if  Ireland  were  as  practically  independent  of 
Great  Britain  as  this  theory  fuppofes,  the  connexion  could  not  laft 
a fingle  day.  Such  muft  alfo  have  been  the  opinions  of  thofe  who 
effected  the  fettlement  of  1782,  for  amid  all  their  ardour  for  Irifh 
independence,  they  have  endeavoured  to  fecure  the  connexion  by 
previfions  and  regulations,  which  induce  of  necef^ity  a real  practi- 
cal fubjeCtion.  1 do  not  blame  them  for  this;  there  are  but  two 
ways  in  which  Ireland  can  ever  be  ffriCtly  independent  — Separation 
or  Union.  Now,  Sir,  as  every  country  naturally  labours  after  inde- 
pendence, and  will  in  the  end  fucceed  if  ffie  has  ftrength  and  means  ; 
it  follows,  that  Union  is  the  only  fecurity  we  have  againft  Separa- 
tion ; and  if  I ever  could  be  tempted- to  vvifh  for  the  latter,  it  would 
be  in  defpair  of  the  former.  The  fettlement  of  1782,  endeavoured 
to  fteer  a middle  courfe  between  Union  and  Separation,  and  like  all 
political  compromife  , miffed  the  good  it  fought  to  obtain,  and  fell 
into  the,  evil  it  wifheci  to  avoid;  t laid  the  feeds  of  reparation,  in 
endeavouring  to  fecure  connexion  ; and  in  the  purfuit  of  theoretic 
independence,  it  effected  a real  fubjeCtion.  I have  already  ob- 
lerved  that  it  left  it  as  it  had  been  with  relpeCf  to  the  dependent  an- 
nexation of  the  Executive  Authority  of  this  country  upon  the  Exe- 
cutive Authority  of  Great  Britain,  and  thus  fecured  to  a foreign 
Legiflature  a kind  of  property  in  the  third  eftate  of  our  own  ; giv- 
ing them  a dominion  over  our  allegiance  uncontroulable  by  our 
Conftitution,  and  enabling  them  to  transfer  it  according  to  their 
will  and  pL-afure.  This  will  not  be  confidered  as  any  very  ftriking 
proof  of  national  independence,  and  iurely  turndhes  to  the  Sepa- 
rates an  unplaufible  topic  for  national  degradation.  The  depen- 
dence on  taxation  of  the  Executive  of  this  country  upon  the  Execu- 
tive of  Great  Britain,  was  intended  to  fecure  the  connexion  between 
the  two  countries.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  th.s  alone  would 
not  be  fufficient,  and  that  diftinCl  independent  legillatures,  held  to- 
gether 
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gether  merely  by  the  tye  of  a common,  though  on  the  part  of  one 
country  a dependent  ixecutive  authority,  would  foon  diiagree  in 
fuch  away  as  to  had  neceffarily  to  reparation,  it  was  therefore 
enabled,  that  no  bill  fhould  receive  the  Royal  AfTent  here  uniefs 
returned  into  this  country  under  the  Great  Seai  of  Great  Britain, 
that  is,  without  the  fandtion  of  the  Britifh  Cabinet,  for  it  cannot  be 
luppofed  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  who  has  that  Great  Seai,  would 
ufe  it  either  without  or  again il  the  approbation  of  that  Cabinet  — 
Here,  then,  in  the  exercife  of  the  moft  efl'ential  prerogative  of  the 
Grown  of  Ireland  in  the  completion  of  legiflative  will,  in  which 
every  thing  dear  to  the  rights  and  imerefls  of  this  country  may  be 
involved,  we  are  at  the  policy  of  fix  or  feven  individuals  to  us  fo- 
reign, and  irrefponfible,  even  the  inaction  of  this  Cabinet  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  contrcu!  the  joint  will  of  our  two- Houfes  of  Parliament* 
they  (land  between  us  and  the  Throne,  impervious  and  irremove- 
able,and  may  extinguilh  our  laws  in  all  the  filence  of  an  inquifition; 
but  this  Cabinet  is  not  merely  irrefponfibie  to  us,  bin  it  is  irrefpon- 
fible to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Through  the  medium 
then  of  this  irrefponfibility  we  are  in  fadl,  according  to  our  prefen t 
Conftitution,  fubjedt  in  our  legiflative  fundtions  to  the  controul  of 
the  Britifh  Parliament,  and  we  have  thus  provided  by  the  fettle- 
ment  of  1782,  for  the  dependence  of  our  executive,  and  the  con- 
troul of  our  legiflative  authorities,  and  we  have  placed  this  depen- 
dence upon,  and  lodged  this  controul  with  the  legislature  of  another 
country,  i he  confequence  therefore  is,  that  with  refoedt  to  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country,  our  Parliament  is  without  that  efficient  con- 
troul which  is  the  pride  and  boaft  of  the  B ri ti fh  Conftitution.  Ano- 
ther confequence  of  the  nature  of  our  connexion  with  Great  Britain, 
which  this  fettlement  of  1782  left  precifely  as  it  found  it,  is  that  we 
are  without  any  rightful  participation  in  the  extended  pofleilions  of 
the  empire.  Were  the  dominion  of  the  Britifli  empire  to  reach 
over  half  the  habitable  globe,  the  authority  of  this  country  is 
bounded  for  ever  by  the  ffiores  with  which  ffie  is  furrounded.  Con- 
fined to  the  bufinefs  of  taxation  and  mere  municipal  regulation, 
we  are  without  a voice  or  a name  in  the  firft  theatre  of  the  world  : 
our  trade  to  all  the  pofieffions  of  Great  Britain  is  held  by  curtefy, 
or  if  you  will,  by  treaty,  inftead  of  being  a rightful  inheritance,  un- 
alienable from  us  or  our  pofferity,  is  enjoyed  in  a great  degree  up- 
on the  terms  of  an  implicit  fubmlffion  of  our  leg  flative  will  to  the 
regulations  made  and  to  be  made  by  the  Parliament  of  another 
kingdom,  and  is  liable  to  be  loft  or  impeded  upon  any  the  flighted 
difference  which  may  arife  with  that  iegiilature,  vvhofe  curtefy,  or 
whofe  faith  forms  our  only  fecurity  for  its  enjoyment.  Let  us  add 
to  all  thofe  things  an  alnrioft  utter  and  necefiarv  preclufion  from  any 
interference  in  imperial  concerns ; no  voice,  1 mean  no  effective  voice 
in  the  great  queffions  of  peace  or  war,  alliances  or  treaties;  no  pof- 
fible  means  of  calling  the  individuals  to  account  who  may  in  thefe 
momentous  particulars  corruptly  or  improvident!)’  fhake  our  dear- 
eft  interefls  to  the  foundation  ascertained  and  provided  for  by  the 
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fettlemen?  of  1782.  But  it  is  faid  that  becaufe  England  would  have 
five  hundred  reprefentatives  in  the  United  Legiflature,  and  we 
would  b^v-e  but  one  hundred,  our  neceftary  fubjedtion  to  the  will 
and  pleafure  of  England  would  neceffarily  follow  from  this  difpa- 
nty  of  representation. 

There  never  was  an  obje&ion  fo  apparently  true,  and  fo  radi- 
cally faife  as  this:  that  it  fhouid  be  i n filled  on  by  unthinking 
men,  and  taken  up  by  factious  men,  does  not  furprife  me,  but 
that  it  fhouid  make  an  impreffiori  upon  the  thinking  and  the  wife, 
would  indeed  be  matter  of  aftonilhment.  This  objection  is  not 
founded  upon  any  allegation  that  the  number  of  reprefentatives 
to  be  fent  from  this  country  are  not  in  due  proportion  of  her  po- 
pulation and  wealth,  becaufe  let  the  number  of  our  reprefenta- 
tives grounded  on  theft  relations  be  what  they  may,  they  mu-ft  ever 
be  in  a great  proportion  inferior  in  number  to  the  reprefenta- 
tives of  Great  Britain.  The  objection  therefore  being  founded 
on  t he  mere  inferiority  in  point  of  number  of  lrilh  reprefentatives, 
can  never  be  got  over  but  by  eftablifhing  an  exad  equality  as  to 
numbers  io  the  repre fen tation  of  each  kingdom  : it  follows  there- 
fore from  this,  as  was  ferfibly  obferved  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ' 
of  Great  Britain,  that  there  never  would  be  a fair  incorporate 
Union  between  two  countries  which  were  not  mathematically 
equal  in  wealth,  population  and  territory  ; but  as  two  countries 
fo  circumflanced  never  vet  exifted,  nor  ever  will  exift  in  the  world, 
it  follows  that  no  fair  incorporate  Union  ever  can  or  ever  would 
have  ta  :en  place  between  any  two  countries  whatever  ; for  if 
they  are  not  equal  in  the  refpe&s  I have  mentioned,  the  reprefen- 
taiion  muft  be  unequal,  and  then  the  country  whofe  reprefentation 
is  inferior,  muft  be,  according  to  the  hypothefis,  in  a ilate  of  fub- 
je&ion  which  would  be  unfair.  Now  bir,  it  is  true  good  fenfe 
and  reafon,  as  well  as  logic,  that  whatever  argument  leads  necef- 
farily to  abfurdity  muft  be  founded  in  falfhood.  But,  Sir,  what 
gives  rife  to  this  fallacy  is,  another  poiition  equally  fallacious — it 
is  faid,  that  after  an  Union  when  any  queftion  arifes  between  the 
two  countries,  the  EnglUh  reprefentatives  will  outvote  the  Irifh. 
This  is  ftated  as  if  it  were  a matter  of  courfe  that  queftions  fhouid 
arife  between  the  two  countries  after  an  Union;  this  is  very  well 
calculated  to  impofe  upon  uninformed  and  unthinking  men,  and 
therefore  I do  not  wonder  that  it  has  been  reforted  to  with  fo  much 
pertinacity.  Now  what  is  the  truth  ?-— After  an  Union  all  conftitu- 
tional  queftions  muft  be  at  an  end  between  the  two  countries  for 
ever  : this  fruitful  fource  of  divifion  will  be  thereby  for  ever  anni- 
hilated, and  this  country  may  then  hope  to  enjoy  what  yet  fhe  has 
never  been  able  to  do  “ a modeft  fecurity  and  a long  repofe 
The  laws  by  which  the  two  countries  will  be  governed  after  an 
Union,  muft  be  perfe&ly  limilar,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  a diffimila- 
rity  is  provided  for  by  the  articles  of  Union  ; it  is  obvious  there- 
fore, that  it  is  only  the  conftru&ion  of  the  terms  of  the  Union 
upon  which  any  queftion  can  arife  between  the  two  countries;  for 
it  will  be  contended  that  whether  we  will  be  governed  by  the  fame 
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Jaws  with  the  reft  of  the  empire  in  all  cafes  where  diflimilarity  is 
not  exprefsly  provided  for  by  the  articles  of  Union,  can  ever  be 
conlidered  as  furnifhing  a queftion  of  difpute  between  the  two 
countries  ; it  follows  then  that  it  is  only  upon  the  articles  themfelves 
that  any  difpute  can  arife  which  can  be  called  a queftion  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain.  Now  all  fuch  queftions  muft  of 
neceflity  be  queftions  of  conftitution  merely,  if  the  circumftances  of 
the  two  countries  admitted  of  fuch  an  incorporate  Union,  as  has 
taken  place  between  England  and  Wales,  no  queftion  could  ever 
arife  between  them.  Now,  Sir,  the  Union  at  prefent  propofed  dif- 
fers from  that  only  in  this,  that  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the 
two  countries  now  intended  to  be  united,  require  fome  ftipulated 
arrangements  adapted  to  and  flowing  from  the  nature  of  thofe  pe- 
culiar circumftances.  Once  thole  arrangements  are  agreed  upon, 
no  difference  can  arife,  fave  as  to  what  was  mutually  underftood  to 
have  been  intended  between  the  parties.  This  is  obvious  from 
what  took  place  with  refpedf  to  Scotland:  there  the  diflimilarities 
between  the  two  ccun'r  es  were  much  more  numerous  than  in  the 
prefent  inftance  ; the  laws,  ufagcs,  jurifdidions  and  religions  were 
all  different,  and  required  to  be  fecured  by  correfponding  articles. 
In  the  courfe  of  almoft  a century  what  queftions  have  ever  arifen  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland?  Why,  Sir,  they  have  been  two: 
one  with  refped  to  the  malt-tax,  and  the  other  with  refpedt  to  the 
peerage;  and  the  decifion  in  both  thefe  matters  is  now  admitted  by 
common  confent,  to  have  been  ftridly  conformable  to  the  articles. 
It  had  been  his  intention  to  take  a much  wider  view  of  the  fub- 
je<ft  as  it  related  to  the  Conftitution,  and  alfo  to  have  made  fome 
obfervatious  on  the  fpeech  of  the  hon.  member  oppofite  to  him 
(Mr.  Ponfonby),  but  the  latenefs  of  the  hour  and  the  fatigue 
of  the  Committee  induced  him  to  trouble  them  no  longer  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Ogle- — Sir,  lince  I have  had  the  honour  of  a feat  in  this 
Houfe,  I never  trefpaffed  on  the  indulgence  of  the  chair  at  fuch  an 
hour  as  the  prefent;  nor  would  I now,  Sir,  but  for  fome  things 
that  have  been  faid  on  the  queftion.  I Ihall  certainly.  Sir,  vote 
for  your  leaving  the  Chair,  becaufe  if  a majoriry  of  this  Houfe  fhall 
agree  to  that  motion,  an  end  will  be  put  to  the  queftion  in  toto.  I 
will  never  give  my  vote  in  this  Houfe  to  a meafare  which  would 
ftiake  the  liability  of  the  Britilh  empire,  degrade  Ireland,  and  re- 
duce this  flourilhing  metropolis  to  ruin.  It  is  advanced,  that  our 
Conftitution  is  defective — but  what,  Sir,  is  the  remedy  propofed  ? — 
It  is  to  furrender  it  irrevocably  into  the  handsof  the  Britilh  Minif- 
ter.  I have  heard  the  religious  diffentions  of  this  country  made  a 
plea  for  acceding  to  an  Union.  Sir,  it  is  a fubjedt  which  I can  ne- 
ver hear  introduced  into  this  Houfe  without  forrow,  nor  fpeak  to 
without  reludtance.  My  fentiments  are  now  what  they  ever  have 
been  on  the  Catholic  queftion — they  ftand  unchanged.  I am  not  their 
religious  enemy,  I would  give  them  every  extent  of  civil  right, 
but  I will  never  confent  to  give  them  political  power.  My  idea  of 
the  Conftitution  of  82  is  a Proteftant  King,  Protcftant  Lords,  and  a 
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Proteftant  Houfe  of  Commons,  all  founded  on  the  principles  of  the 
revolution.  It  has  been  my  lot.  Sir,  to  fupport  Protejiant  Afcen- 
dancy  through  ail  its  difficulties  and  embarrnffments — i will  conti- 
nue to  do  fo  as  long  as  1 have  life,  and  my  fentiment  is,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  any  connexion  between  the  two  countries  can  remain,  which 
is  not  founded  on  that  principle.  The  noble  Lord,  in  a fpeeeh  of 
his,  early  on  this  fubjeft,  did  lay  that  much  <was  to  be  dene  for  the 
Catholics.  1 cannot  miftake  the  words,  Sir,  for  they  made  a deep 
impn  ffion  on  my  mind,  and  from  the  moment  in  which  they  were 
uttered,  confirmed  me  as  the  decided  enemy  of  the  meafure.  The 
noble  Lord  has  fai  l that  the  meafure  of  Union  has  been  oppofed 
by  every  rebel  in  the  country,  1 muft  beg.  Sir,  to  deny  the  af- 
fertion,  and  to  corredl  the  noble  Lord’s  memory.  His  Lordfhip 
knows  mat  the  rebel  Popith  hilltops  and  priefts,  and  the  hords  of 
Popifii  favages  and  barbarians  of  the  county  of  W exford  have  not 
opp  led  the  Union.  The  noble  Lord  knows  that  they  have  not-*, 
for  they  have  petitioned  government  in  favour  of  the  meafure,  and 
their  petition  has  been  moft  gracioeflv  received. 

Do& or  Browne,  faid,thathe  per  lifted  in  hts  opinion  to  go  through 
the  corfiderations  of  all  the  propofitions,  though,  until  they  came 
out  of  the  mill,  and  it  was  feen  how  they  might  b modified  by  par- 
liament, it  was  impofiibie  for  any  man  to  fay  whether  he  would 
ultimately  approve  the  mafs;  but,  in  this  his  mind  was  now  fettled, 
that  under  the  exifting  circumftances,  Union,  if  upon  good  terms, 
was  d firable  as  a refuge  from  ruin,  and  therefore,  he  muft  wifti 
and  hope  that  the  terms  ffiould  come  out  fuch  as  might  be  advanta- 
geous and  acceptable  to  the  nation.  He  never  had  difguifed  the 
great  foundation  of  his  opinion,  howevtr  impolite  or  unpalatable 
it  might  be;  it  relied  on  long  obfervacion  of  the  ftate  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  flue  of  Parliament;  and  particularly  what  happened 
in  the  laft  feflion 

I have,  (continued  he,)  ever  fince  I fat  in  this  H mfe  condemned 
the  fyftem  of  Parliament ; I faid  it  muft  end  in  its  extinction.  I 
did,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  though  J abhorred  and  fhud- 
dered  at  the  atrocities  of  the  rebels,  think  that  many  things  were 
done  in  and  after  its  l'uppreffion,  more  founded  in  refentment  and 
rage  than  in  cool  anti  found  policy  ; but  even  fuppofing  thole  leve- 
i rities  neceflary,  1 do  not  wifh  to  fee  them  repeated  ; it  may  be  ne- 
ceftary  to  cut  off  an  arm  or  a leg,  but  1 do  not  w fh  to  fee  the 
operation  ; and  chefe  two  abufes,  the  corruption  of  Parliament, 
and  rhe  feenes  of  the  rebellion,  have  given  to  my  mind  this  bias  to 
an  U'';ori, 

When  the  prefent  chief  governor  came  over,  and  wifhed  to  ap- 
peafe  thofe  evils.  1 naturally  approved  his  meafures,  and  1 became 
warmly  attached  to  his  perfon  ; his  candour,  his  gopdnefs,  -and  bis 
wifdom,  attached  me,  and  no  other  motive.  I did  then  think  that 
Union  was  neceflary,  and  1 faid  lo  to  many  refpedtahle  perlons 
who  well  remember  it:  when  the  meafure  actually  came  on  l 
thought  the  nation  was  taken  unawares,  and  had  not  proper  time  ; 
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! had  doubts  of  the  competency  of  Parliament ; I felt  a tempo- 
rary hope'Vhat  experience  would  teach  us  the  abfolute  necefiny  of 
altering  the  fyffem  of  Parliament,  and  departing  from  the  fyltem 
of  violence,  if  we  wifhed  to  preferve  the  Pa:  liaroent,  and 
perhaps  f all e complaifance  to  a portion  of  rny  condiments,  had 
fome  effeift  in  counteracting  my  real  opinion  ; the  Parliament 
inftantly  afterwards  returned  to  its  old  l.vftems  ; violence  and 
bills  of  violence  were  redoubled  with  multiplying  force;  matt  of 
the  opponents  of  Union  weie  as  ready  to  agree  in  them  as  any 
other  men  ; an  abfolute  military  government  was  eftablifhed,  under 
which  we  {till  live,  though  happily  fo  adminiftered  that  we  do  not 
feel  it ; every  thing  returned  to  its  former  ft  ate,  and  1 returned  to 
my  former  opinion ; in  fo  doing,  Ido  not  think  1 have  been  incon- 
fiftent ; 1 do  not  differ  from  other  gentlemen  who  have  condemned 
the  lyfleins  of  Parliament — we  differ  only  in  inference  ; they  think 
it  will  be  better,  1 am  convinced  it  never  will,  and  therefore  a<3t 
accordingly. 

But  as  to  the  greater  part  of  the  gentlemen  who  oppofe  the 
Union,  hear  what  their  language  is;  we  are  in  oppofition  only  c-a 
this  one  meafure ; we  do  not  oppofe  it  to  Cave  the  people  from  tax- 
ation ; no,  there  is  no  quantity  of  taxation  and  contribution  which 
they  are  not  willing  to  give  : Is  it  to  fave  the  people  from  power  ? 
No  : there  is  no  power  which  they  are  not  willing  to  part  with, 
even  the  whole  power  of  the  parliament,  and  ali  iss  control  to 
the  executive.  Is  it  to  fave  the  people  from  the  fccurge?  No;  they 
are  ready  and  will  re-enad  ail  the  laws  of  the  13(1  feflion  in  the  pre- 
lent : afk  for  a window  tax,  calculate  it  at  what  you  pleafe,  let  it 
produce  five  times  as  much,  we  have  no  objedion  ; afk  for  unli- 
mited powers,  you  need  not  afk  for  them,  we  would  force  them  oil 
you  ; do  you  complain  of  the  Parliament  having  the  pow'er  of  war 
and  peace?  we  engage  never  to  exert  it  ; do  you  complain  of  its 
having  power  to  appoint  a regent?  we  will  difclaim  it ; all  the  pro- 
perties of  a free  and  independent  parliament  we  will  give  up,  bat 
leave  us  tne  name  : Are  thefe  arguments  to  be  addtefled  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  ? What  doth  it  all  come  to  ? “ Leave  to  us  our  power 
and  individual  importance,  let  us  recur  to  the  old  colonial  method 
of  governing  or  rather  grinding  the  country,  and  we  do  not  care 
what  you  do,’*  When  1 Caw,  and  when  I heard  thefe  things,  is  it 
wonderful  tnat  I oid  not  find  rnyfelf  much  attached  to  an  opposition 
to  Union  upon  fuch  principles;  no  men  have  been  more  effedlive 
in  bringing  us  to  the  neceflity  of  Union  by  miftaken  and  fevere 
modes  of  government  than  thefe  very  gentlemen. 

it  has  been  laid,  that  I pafs  a libel  on  the  Parliament;  I do  not 
mean  to  do  fo,  if  I did,  this  (hould  not  be  the  place  ; 1 am  not 
ambitious  of  being  fent  to  prifon,  or  of  kneeling  at  your  bar  ; 
but  every  one  muft  laugh  at  the  encomiums  paffed  on  the  Parlia- 
ment out  of  doors,  by  tbofe  who  for  twenty  years,  have  been  re- 
prefentmg  it  as  the  great  auifance  and  grievance  of  the  nation,  and 
who  now  fpeak  of  it  as  the  paragon  of  virtye,  and  the  quintef- 
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cence  of  excellence,  as  the  paradife  of  difintereftednefs ; I know 
not  what  epithet  of  hyberbole  they  would  not  beflow  upon  it — *■ 
‘‘  Timeo  Danaos ;”  give  me  leave  to  fufpedl  thefe  praifes,  they 
want  the  Parliament,  not  becaufe  they  love  it,  but  as  a theatre  for 
future  machinations  and  dangerous  defigns. 

But  it  is  faid,  is  the  Englifh.  parliament  better?  I believe  it  is 
infinitely,  but  if  it  were  not,  what  would  that  argument  go  to?  It 
might  go  to  the  extindtion  of  parliament  altogether.  I cannot 
help  it,  faid  the  good  Bifliop  Butler,  when  arguing  for  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  he  was  told,  why  this  will  prove  dogs  and  horfes 
to  be  immortal;  I cannot  help  it,  if  the  argument  be  a good  one, 
it  muft  remain  fo ; I fay,  if  I were  writing  an  Utopia,  I would  fay, 
if  ever  the  time  came  that  parliament  ferved  as  a ftalking  horfe, 
under  which  to  Ihoot  the  arrows  of  the  executive ; as  a name  un- 
der which  the  executive  might  do  what  it  would  not  dare  do  with- 
out its  influenced  fan£lion,  or,  as  a circus,  in  which  to  combat 
for  the  definition  of  the  conftitution  ; I fhould  think  the  exigence 
of  that  parliament  of  little  confequence  ; this  is  not  the  cafe  of 
the  Englifh  parliament ; I do  not  prefume  to  fay  that  it  is  of  any 
other. 

But  would  the  Englifh  united  parliament  be  kinder  to  this  coun- 
try ? No  man  feems  to  dare  to  anfwer  this  queftion ; I will  anfwer 
it;  I believe  in  my  heart  and  foul  it  would;  the  reafon  is  plain, 
becaufe  it  would  not  be  a&uated  by  thofe  palfions,  thofe  refent- 
ments,  that  thirfl  for  revenge,  that  rooted  memory  of  injuries 
which  exifts  here.  We  have  heard  it  this  night  lamented,  that 
perfons  who  are  faid  to  have  been  in  rebellion,  were  fuffered  to 
open  their  mouths,  we  hear  it  every, day  in  converfation  lamented, 
that  they  arc  fuffered  to  exift ; What,  was  there  to  be  no  amneffy, 
no  pardon,  no  oblivion,  no  termination  to  thefe  diftra<ftions  ? Yet, 
this  is  natural,  it  is  incident  to  human  nature  ; and,  therefore,  I 
fay,  men  at  a diflance,  more  cool,  lefs  impaflioned,  will  think 
more  kindly  of  the  grofs  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and, 
I do  affert,  that  in  all  my  intercourfe  with  the  Englifh,  1 have 
found  them  more  reafonable,  more  compaffionate,  more  kindly 
difpofed  to  the  people  and  peafantry  of  this  country,  than  are  its 
gentry. 

England  is  perpetually  fpoken  of  as  a foreign  nay  as  a hoftile 
country ; Does  this  lead  to  peace  ? Is  it  wife  ? Is  it  true  ? The  policy 
of  England  to  us  was  falfe  for  6co  years ; It  was,  but  has  fhe  not 
for  a long  time  pafl  acknowledged  her  error,  retraced  her  claims 
and  altered  her  fyflem  ? And  what  is  the  wifdom  of  perpetually  re- 
minding a fincere  friend  of  old  bickerings  and  ancient  errors;  in 
commercial  countries  there  may  be  fome  jealoufy  of  England,  let 
this  be  well  watched  in  the  articles  of  Union,  but  in  all  other  re- 
fpe&s  I cannot  conceive  why  England  fhould  poffibly  entertain  any 
fentiments  hoflile  to  us,  and  every  man  converfant  in  England 
knows  the  contrary  to  be  the  fa6t. 

But  of  all  the  charges  againft  England  the  moft  audacious  as 
molt  falfe  is  in  my  opinion  that  of  her  caufing  or  fomenting  the 
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difturbances  and  diftra&ions  of  this  country;  let  any  mart  lay  his 
hand  upon  his  heart  and  fay  that  he  really  believes  this.  Good 
heaven  ! Sir,  have  we  occaficn  to  look  abroad  for  the  caufes  of  our 
diffentions?  Do  we  not  know  and  fee  every  moment  the  bitter  ani- 
mofities  of  catholic  to  proteftant  and  proteftant  to  catholic,  of  an- 
cient inhabitants  to  modern  fettlers,  of  old  claimants  to  new  pof- 
feffors,  of  tenants  who  think  themfelves  oppreffed  and  landlords 
who  complain  of  murder  and  maffacre,  of  rebels  to  loyalifts,  and 
loyalifts  to  rebels;  What  has  England  to  fay  to  all  this?  Did  Eng- 
land create  catholics?  Did  England  create  orange-men  ? Did 
England  create  men’s  hearts  or  their  pafiioris  ? No:  England  is 
endeavouring  to  do  all  fhe  can  to  allay  and  prevent  thefe  diffrac- 
tions, and  it  is  the  paffions,  the  prejudices  and  the  fury  of  the  par- 
liament, the  gentry  and  the  people  of  Ireland,  which  Hand  in 
her  way. 

See  how  juft  is  this  accufation  ; file  fends  over  a chief  governor 
here  on  purpofe  to  cool  and  moderate  and  quiet  and  allay  thofe  fu- 
rious ammofities,  and  for  that  very  reafon  a party  is  made  againft 
him  by  the  very  men  who  complain  of  England’s  fomenting  our 
diforders ; had  that  great  man  yielded  to  the  violence  of  fuch  ad- 
vifers  perhaps  he  would  not  have  found  fo  many  oppofers  to 
an  Union. 

Foolifh  and  deluded  people  I cannot  help  exclaiming;  I know 
your  fpirit,  but  furely  a more  verfatile  people  never  were  fent  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  ; you  feem  in  love  with  opprefiion,  and  when 
a power  comes  here  wh  ch  endeavours  to  extricate  you  from  it,  you 
long  to  return  to  thofe  fcourgings  and  whippings  and  burnings 
which  firft  difgufted  me  into  the  fupporc  of  Union,  and  like  a Ruf- 
fian wife  feem  to  like  thofe  beft  who  beat  you  moll,  and  furely  you 
will  find  them  amongft  its  opponents. 

1 think  therefore  in  favouring  an  Union  I am  a friend  to  the 
people;  but  if  they  are  of  a contrary  opinion — if  they  with,  as 
the  King  *f  Pruffia  faid  of  the  people  of  Neufchatel,  to  be  damned 
to  all  eternity,  1 cannot  help  it;  and  I fhould  be  forry  that  they 
were  forced  or  made  by  violence  even  to  be  happy  ; but  let  me  firft 
hear  the  voice  of  the  nation  ; I hear  the  voice  of  violence,  1 hear 
the  voice  of  party,  I hear  the  voice  of  lawyers  bawling  becaufe 
their  mart  will  be  gone,  and  of  politicians  becaufe  their  perfonal 
importance  will  be  leffened,  but  1 cannot  hear  the  cool,  lober  voice 
of  the  nation  at  large. 

I mull  next  advert  to  the  inflammatory  language  heard  here; 
men  admit  the  gompetency  of  parliament  and  yet  fay  they  will  not 
obey  it ; they  fay  parliament  is  wife  and  good,  and  yet  the  next 
moment  they  wiil  not  obey  it,  but,  fay  they,  it  is  influenced 
and  packed;  this  is  not  very  confident,  but  if  this  be  fo  it 
ought  to  be  reformed  or  extinguifhed ; lay  they  it  is  not  free, 
there  are  different  modes  of  affe&ing  its  freedom,  it  may  be  influ- 
enced hy  government  or  intimidated  by  mob,  feats  may  be  filled 
by  adminiltration  or  bought  up  by  the  purfe  of  a party;  a man’s 
freedom  is  not  a little  affected,  if  following  his  own  femimeats  is 
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to  be  followed  by  calumniating  his  character  or  knocking  hi  n on 
the  head.  And  here  give  me  leave  to  fav,  that  thefe  vile  calum- 
nies, the  monitrous  abufe,  the  lying  Handers,  call  upon  every  man 
who  is  friendly  to  an  Union,  is  one  reaion  which  gives  me  a irrong 
bias  :o  it ; that  caufe  is  not  good  which  requires  inch  fupports. 

Another  rhing  which  has  been  trulv  oblerved  gives  me  a ttrong 
bias  to  an  Union;  it  is  that  however  loyal  men  difr.gree  upon  the 
frbjedt,  the  difafrefted  have  no  difference ; it  was  faia  they  would 
be  dt  ighted  witn  the  meafure  as  leading  to  reparation ; 1 have  not 
found  k;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  outrageous  agair.ftit;  mutt  not 
I think  that  meaiure  a guard  agaityft  reparation,  which  the  friends 
of  reparation  fo  vehemently  deleft. 

As  to  the  prepofiti  ns  of  Union  themfeives  in  detail,  there  are 
feme  things  which  1 diflike,  and  many  which  I would  wifh  to  fee  mo- 
il lied;  1 wifli  the  Peers  were  to  be  elected,  I willi  tne  boroughs 
*r-e  nor  to  be  boug'.r,  o~  f it  mud  berib,  that  it  had  been  a pri- 
vate tranfafticro,  and  I even  think  it  woafd  have  been  wife  in  Eng- 
land to  have  done  it  with  their  own  monev,  not  to  give  pretext  for 
difeortent  at  the  burthen  in  t bs  country.  I have  fome  doubts  whe- 
ther our  quo  a or  proportion  of  taxation  of  two  feventenths  may 
not  be  too  much,  and  1 am  extremely  anxious  that  fomething  very 
coniiderable  indeed  (hould  be  done  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  l wifti 
the  city  would  point  out  itfelf  what  it  thinks  moll  for  its  own  advan- 
tage, and  I think  the  Parliament  fhould  bemnft  liberal  and  go  great 
lengths  indeed  in  making  compenfation  to  it  if  it  is  likely  to  fuber. 

I have  the  honour  of  being  defeended  from  a long  feries  of  cler- 
gymenof  the  Church  of  England,  and  mail  naturally  be  attached  to 
it,  but  I do  not  fee  what  tnifehief  could  enfue,  if  after  an  Union  the 
Catholics  were  put  on  the  fame  footirg  w ith  any  other  DiiTenters 
from  the  eftablifhed  church  ; at  prefent,  if  admitted  into  Parlia- 
ment, they  might  acquire  too  much  weight  in  this  difolated  king- 
dom, and  dang  r might  enfue,  but  then  they  would  have  exactly 
the  proportionable  w eigh:  in  the  whole  empire  which  they  ought  to 
h ;ve, -neither  more  nor  lefs  ; they  would  have  no  pretext  for  com- 
plaitH,  but  be  on  a footing  with  all  other  his  Majefly’s  fubje&s; 
Why  then  is  rot  this  done?  i veriiv  believe  becaufe  an  Irifh  Par- 
fiamen.  would  not  fuller  it;  in  the  united  ore  it  is  open  to  be  done, 
no,  fays  one  Lon.  gentleman,  this  excludeo  tne  Catholics  for  ever  ; 
no,  fays  another,  my  objection  is  mat  this  Roth  not  exclude  them 
for  ever.  Tnefe  are  contrary  objections,  bur  I tlvrrk  the  latter  af- 
fertior  ;s  evidently  true,  and  therefore1 1 hope  and  tnink  that  the 
U.  : Parliament  will  do  that  with  fafery  whicn  the  lrifh  Parlia- 

rn _ t always  has  refufed  to  do  as  dangerous. 

And  now.  Sir,  with  ail  tfrefe  ot  jcAions,  give  me  leave  to  a(k,  if 
Union  be  reje&ed,  what  fyftem  is  ro  b purfued?  j may  object  to 
part  or  the  pr  pedals,  but  j rmift  v-w  i Gi  or  rftc  whole  that  they  Hiocld 
be  acceptable,  becaufe  otberwile  what  oil  - s?  Says  an  honourable 
f lend  of  mine,  an  Union  mult  be  A wed  oy  a complectly  military 
government;  1 hope  not  But  w * ill  tne  '«jeti  union  be 
followed  by  ? An  infinitely  -more  military  government,  fought  for 
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ami  approved  by  mod  of  thofe  men  who  oppofe  the  Union,  by  tha 
je-enaCtion  and  continuation  of  all  the  fevere  laws  of  former  years, 
by  all  the  ancient  feverity,  by  the  old  colonial  fyftem,  probably  by 
a revival  of  all  the  horror  and  diffraction  which  we  have  not  long 
fince  efcaped. 

-Asl  hear  it  is,  though  not  in  the  degree  which  wild  imagination 
reprefents,  I own  the  apprehenfion,  leaft  I fnould  by  my  vote  injure 
one  tradefmen  or  his  family  in  the  city  of  Duhlin,  afreets  my  mind 
more  than  all  the  declamations  which  could  be  made  rcr  years  about 
the  free  and  independent  Parliament,  which  I never  law  and  never 
fhall  fee,  and  about  the  pride  of  the  nation  oppoled  to  its  felicity; 
But  are  not  the  poor  of  Dublin  as  wretched  now  as  they  can  be? 
I know  much  about  them,  I nave  felt  much  for  them,  and,  accord- 
ing to  my  ability,  have  endeavoured  to  fr,e  v it.  Can  an  Union  make 
them  worfe?  i hope  not;  i hope  it  may  bring  in  that  capital  and 
thofe  manufactures  which  are  wanted  to  make  their  condition  bet- 
ter; at  all  events,  how  can  they  be  worfe  oft  than  now  without  au 
Union?  We  may  talk  of  Union,  but  the  ladies  of  Dublin  might, 
adopting  a Angle  fafhion,  by  not  flying  to  foreign  manufactures, 
by  wearing  the  realiy  beautiful  d relies  of  their  own  country,  do 
more  for  the  poor  of  Dublin  in  a year,  than  an  Union  could  efteCl 
agamft  them  in  ten;  there  is  one  of  our  misfortunes,  it  isabffclutely 
wicked,  and  I never  fee  the  prefent  d it  lies  of  the  female  fex  without 
melancholy  and  forrow. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  Catholics;  I am  a flneere  Proteftant, 
not  like  many,  a merely  political  but  a religious  Proteflant,  w tU 
opinions  founded  on  reafon,  ftudv,  and  reflection;  but  i wilh  that 
every  privilege  (hould  be  granted  to  the  Catholics,  confiflent  with 
the  fafety  of  the  eftabliihment,  for  to  theeftabiifliment  alfo  on  much 
reflection  l am  a fleady  friend. 

Every  body  fays  we  cannot  go  on  as  we  have  done,  yet  no  new 
plan  is  propofed  by  the  oppofers  of  Union  ; in  faCt  they  never 
could  agree  upon  one;  the  major  part  are  of  opinion  that  Union  is 
neceflary,  that  if  they  had  been  let  alone  they  would  have  kept 
down  the  country  with  a ftrong  hand,  as  had  been  done  for  one 
hundred  years  paft,  and  that  nothing  was  wanting  but  not  to  have 
flopped  them  in  the  career  of  whipping,  fcourghing,  fhooting, 
burning,  and  refufal  of  all  amnefly,  to  bring  matters  to  their  old 
footing;  and,  therefore,  will  wifli  to  return  to  their  old  meafures; 
the  reft  will  be  for  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  the  old  queftion  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation  will  inftantly  be  revived  ; in  truth,  1 think  it 
follows  inevitably,  that  we  muft  incorporate  with  the  Catholics,  to 
give  them  a liberty  of  getting  into  Parliament,  while  the  boroughs 
continue  as  they  are,  woulu  be  trifling  and  mockery,  they  there- 
fore muft  wifh  for  reform.  Thus  all  the  old  queftions  will  be  re- 
vived, all  the  old  diftraCtions,  and  after  three,  or  four,  or  fix  years 
of  mifeiy,  the  whole  property  of  the  nation,  or  at  leaft  the  Protef- 
tant  part  of  it,  will  recur  back  to  Union  as  the  only  refource. 

Such  is  the  picture  which  I form  to  mvfelf  of  future  events  in  cafe 
this  meafure  be  rejected;  and,  under  thefe  impreffions,  as  I have 

faid, 


So 


faid,  though!  may  difapprove  of  parts  of  the  detail,  I muft  necefla- 
rily  wifh  that  the  whole  may  be  fo  modified,  as  to  meet  the  wifhes 
cf  the  nation,  and  pafs  into  liability. 

Mr.  Goold.— “ Sir,  I cannot  patiently  lifien  to  this  fantaftic 
crufade,  this  war  of  pert  ribaldry — (Here  Mr.  G.  was  called  to  or- 
der)— He  refumed — Sir,  I repeat,  that  I cannot  lifien  to  an  hospita- 
bly received  foreigner  waging  his  fantaftic  crufade  of  words  againft 
the  liberties  of  Ireland.  1 will  not  allow  the  firr.efs  of  the  Irifii 
Peopie  to  bear  oppreffion  ; it  is  not  true!  The  hon.  gentleman 
fays  he  knows  nothing  of  the  opinion  of  the  Irifii  People,  he  ought 
not  to  be  ignorant  of  them  ; the  petitions  on  that  table  ought  to  in- 
flruft  him,  but  he  knows  that  he  can  defpife  the  fer.fe  of  his  confti- 
tuents,  he  knows  he  can  defpife  thei r rnftrudtions-—  If  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman cannot  hold  his  place  in  this  Houfe  confident  with  his  pri- 
vate ientiments,  let  him  refign  it.  (Mr.  G.  was  here  again  called 
to  order.)  He  continued,  that  he  conceived  himfelf  perfe&ly  in 
order  by  adverting  to  the  fentiments  of  any  portion  of  the  conftpr 
tuent  body,  and  expreffing  what  fhould  be  the  condutt  of  a repre- 
sentative infi.-udled  of  thofe  fentiments.  He  was  an  eye-witnefs 
when  the  hon.  gentleman  entered  into  themoft  folemn  engagement. 
(Here  the  cry  of  order  was  again  repeated,) 

Col.  Barky  faid,  that  his  hon.  friend  was  in  order,  and 
ought  not  to  be  controuled  in  any  thing  relating  to  the  fubjedl  of 
Union, 

Dr.  Du  i gen  an  was  amazed  at  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  fpoke  laft.  He  denied  that  the  Reprefentative 
was  bound  by  the  inftrudlions  of  the  Conftituent — fuen  dodlrine 
was  fetting  up  a democracy  in  that  Houfe. 

Col.  Barry — The  fubjcdl  which  the  Learned  Dodlor  had 
entered  into  was  not  at  lfiue  between  them,  and  he  could  only 
account  for  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman’s  irrelevant  obferva- 
tion,  by  fuppofing  that  he  had  but  juft  awoke  out  of  deep. 

Mr.  Goold— “ Sir  I have  been  repeatedly  called  to  order,  but 
more  fymptoms  of  irafdbility  have  been  manifefted  by  thofe  who 
affe&ed  to  corredl  me,  than  1 am  fure  I have  betrayed.  Sir,  in  fup- 
port  of  my  opinion  that  the  reprefentative  fhould  obey  the  inftruc- 
tions  of  his  conftituents,  I can  quote  the  authority  of  one  oftthe 
greateil  ftatefmen  England  ever  knew,  whoexprefsly  faid  that  u the 
ivijhes  of  the  People  ought  to  be  as  a law  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons .” 

Mr.  Martin  — 1 call  the  hon.  gentleman  to  order. 

Mr.  Goold — Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has  called  me  to  or- 
der, has  travelled  fo  much,  and  informed  himfelf  fo  well  of  the  laws 
of  decorum,  that  I muft  yield  to  his  knowledge  of  etiquette. 

Mr.  Martin  (emphatically)  — And  of  honour. 

Mr.  Goold — What  I advanced  1 will  repeat;  whomfoever  the 
cap  fits  let  him  wear  it:  and  I am  as  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  in 
defence  of  the  Conftitution,  1 will  not  fhrink  from  a conftitutional 
doctrine.--- 

Mr.  Martin  again  called  to  order. 

Mr. 


Mr.  GoolD — I will  proceed  undifmayed  and  unintimidated  by 
any  man  or  fee  of  men,  when  the  rights  of  the  People  are  at  iflue; 
and  I do  fay,  that  he  who  derelifts  from  a folemn  tell,  not  only  vioj. 
lates  the  duty  of  a Reprefentative,  but  alfo  the  laws  which  are  obli- 
gatory on  a man  of  honour. — 

Mr.  Attorney  Gi-neral  hoped  there  would  be  more  mode- 
rate language ; the  event  which  had  taken  place  in  the  morning 
called  for  it. 

Mr.  Browne  appealed  to  the  Houfe,  if  he  had  not  ftudioufly 
avoided  all  fpecies  of  perfonalty  ; befides  that  he  trufted  that  fuch  a 
conduft  was  foreign  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  he  felt  himfelf 
delicately  circumftanced  with  refpeft  to  the  confequences  which 
might  refult  without  the  wal's  of  that  Houfe.  He  denied  that  he 
had  ever  fubferibed  to  any  teft,  or  had  pledged  himfell  to  his  confti- 
tuents  as  to  any  line  of  parliamentary  conduft.  At  the  time  of  his 
eleftion  the  idea  of  an  Union  was  confidered  ridiculous;  but  even 
io  he  would  not  fuffer  his  freedom  of  cpir  ion  and  judgment  to  be 
fettered.  To  eftabli fh  this  he  read  a letter  from  Counfellor  French  of 
Kildare-ftreet,*  who  had  been  profellionally  engaged  in  the  eleftion. 
He  acknowledged  that  a numerical  majority  of  his  condiments  were 
adverfe  to  an  Union,,  but  he  averred  that  the  moft  important  por- 
tion, and  thofe  the  molt  deeply  interefted  the  governing  members 
were  all,  except  one,  decided  friends  to  the  meafure.  As  to  the 
perfonality  againft  him,  which  an  hon.  gentleman  was  pleafed  to  in- 
dulge in,  he  would  pafs  it  by  with  the  fame  indifference  that  he 
would  the  babling  of  a parrot. 

* “ Ha  ving  had  the  honour  and  happinefs  of  being  Acquainted  with 
the  late  moft  refpeftable  Provojl , Doftor  Murray , he  appliea  to  me  to  be 
his  dffifant  Courfel  at  the  late  eleftion  for  members  for  the  Univerfty , 

' which  1 declined , as  1 thought  it  would  be  inconffent  with  the  line  in 
my  prof ejji on  which  I had  adopted , of  doing  bufinefs  only  in  my  chambers. 
However , my  efeem  for  Doctor  Murray  was  fuch . that  I thought  it  my 
duty  to  meet  and  confult  with  the  gentlemen  appointed  by  him  as  afifant 
Counfel.  Thefe  motives  excited  in  me  a curiofty  to  attend  the  genet  al 
eleftion  in  the  College,  and  on  that  occafon  I obferved  that  the  candi- 
dates were  repeatedly  and  warmly  prefed  byfome  of  the  eleftors  to  give 
an  explicit  declaration  a gain  ft  an  Union  of  this  country  with  Creat 
Britain.  Though  1 cannot  recolleft  the  particular  expreffions  of  the  gen- 
tlemen making  fuch  requiftion , 'or  of  the  anj  users  of  Dr  Browne , on 
that  occafon  ; yet,  1 am  clear  in  my  opinion  that  he  did  not  bind  him-* 
felf  by  any  engagement  either  for  or  againf  fuch  a meafure , and  that  he 
declared  himfelf  clearly  that  he  would  not  engage  himfelf , as  pofibly 
circumfances  would  oblige  him,  coufflent  wi  h hi,  duty , to  fupport  the 
meafure , though  at  that  time  he  did  not  fee  the  probability  of  fuch  dr. 
cuinfances  occurring.  This  is  the  conch fi bn  i have  drawn  from  what 
occurred  in  my  hearing  at  the  eleftion  ; and  1 believe  I am  not  mifaken 
in  this  conch fi bn , for  the  fentiments  exprfed  on  that  occ.fvn  by  Dr , 
Brown  made  anm*irnprefion  on  me,  and  appeared  to  me  then , as  they  do 
now , to  be  fuck  as  a wife , confcientious,  and  honsjl  Reprefentative 
fhmld  adopt  “ ROBERT  FRENCH.'’ 
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The  Speaker  faid  he  would  vote  againft  the  principle,  without 
putting  the  Houle  to  the  necefiity  of  a tecond  divifion. 

On  the  quelUon  for  agreeing  in  the  firft  propofition,  namely,  thp 
principle  of  Legillative  Union — 

Mr.  O’Donel  role,  and  faid.  Sir,  I cannot  allow  you  to  put  the 
queiiion  on  this  important  fubjedt,  of  a magnitude  Cuperior  to  any 
ever  debated  within  the  wails  of  this  Houfe,  without  exprefiing  my 
moft  decided  difapprobation  ; and  poor  indeed  fhoufd  J appear  to 
rnyfelf,  and  contemptible  to  my  country,  if  J could  content  myfelf 
with  giving  a lilent  vote.  It  was  my  intention  not  to  have  troubled 
this  Committee,  but  when  I fee  and  hear  a queftion  put  by  you,  Sir, 
and  liftened  to  by  this  Committee,  whether  vye  fhould  for  ever  ex- 
tinguish the  legislative  right  of  our  country,  I cannot,  as  a REAL 
IRISHMAN,  fit  lilent— (a  loud  laugh  from  the  Treafnry  Bench.) 

Is  this  decency? — is  this  order? — is  this  infignificant  and  imper- 
tinent laugh  to  encourage  deliberation? — I fee  a let  of  men  who 
often  cry  order  and  practice  diforderj  who  talk  of  decorum,  with- 
out knowing  how  to  pra&ice  it ; who  having  fold  the  liberties  of 
their  country  endeavour  to  ftifie  my  voice  and  deter  me  from  deli- 
vering my  fentiments  in  defence  of  my  country  ; but  let  me  tell  that 
fide,  that  were  their  numbers  double,  and  fortified  with  arms  as 
they  have  been  ftrengthened  bv  corruption,  they  have  not  collec- 
tively or  individually  the  power  to  filence  me,  or  prevent  me  from 
declaring  my  utmoft  delegation  at  a meafure,  formed  by  the  Englifh 
Minifter,  and  nearly  carried  into  effect  by  his  Irijh  creatures,  to  rob 
the  PEOPLE  of  their  RIGHTS. 

Mr.  Annelley,  perhaps  I may  never  have  again  the  opportunity 
of  raifing  my  feeble  voice  in  this  Houfe,  tofupport  my  country — 
O my  country  ! I boall  in  the  recolledtion  that  my  anceftors  were 
coeval  even  with  that  conftitution  which  is  about  to  be  deftroyed, 
and  while  i fee  Englifhmen  adting  as  emiffaries  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  to  deftroy  its  conftitution,  and  thereby  think 
they  perform  their  duty  to  their  country,  let  me  be  allowed  to  make 
an  attempt  in  favour  of  mine. 

i fee  the  honourable  gentlemen  laugh,  but  they  fliould  rather 
weep  ; mis  nights  fad  vote  will  involve  them  with  the  deftrudtion  of 
their  country  ; it  is  a ferious,  a melancholy,  a dangerous  moment; 
we  appear  cool,  as  if  this  was  a queftion  merely  between  1 6 j at 
that  and  116  at  this  fide  of  the  Houfe,  as  if  the  people  were  not 
concerned,  a«  if  they  took  no  part;  No,  no;  there  is  no  fuch 
thing — che  people  have  cii  fe  u fifed  it — the  people  are  difenfling  it--- 
the  people  will  difeufs  it  --and  the  people  will  oppose  it, 
even  if  you  fhal!  be  wicked  and  foolifh  enough  to  3gree  to  it.  I 
think  I fee  the  indignant  Britons  holding  out  the  finger  of  fcorn,  and 
pointing  them  out  as  the  reprobate  betrayers  of  their  coun:ry---I 
think  l fee  them  refufe  to  afibdate  with  the  bafe  truftees,  who  con- 
verted every  thing  to  profit- by  the  Id's  of  honor,  refpedtability  and 
character.  Gracious  God,  Mr.  Annefley,  do  you  know  the  quef- 
tJ on  you  have  now  read  to  the  Committee  for  our  confent  ? you 
know  it  not,  elfe  you  could  not  have  read  it  with  fuch  coolnefs— - 

D.  es 


Poes  this  Committee  know  its  object  ? that  is  impoftible ; elfe  you. 
Sir,  might  have  fallen  a juft  vidtim  to  its  indignation.  J will  tell 
it  you---il  is  that  we  fhall  confent  for  ever  to  fur  render  the  rights 
of  Ireland  and  of  Irifhmen.  The  noble  Lord  may  Hand  up  in  the 
floor  to  interrupt  me,  let  me  entreat  him  while  we  yet  have  a 
Houfe  of  Commons  left  us  and  a privilege  of  fpeech,  to  a df  with 
decency , if  not.  Sir,  I muft  ihfift  you,  as  Chairman,  to  enforce  it 
from  the  triumphant  youth. 

The  noble  Lord,  however  he  and  I may  differ  in  opinion  and  con* 
dudt,  knows  that  I am  fpeaking  as  an  Irifhman,  the  honeft  indigna- 
tion of  a true  and  fincere  heart,  at  this  treacherous  and  bafe  attack, 
and  the  infamous  means  which  have  been  ufed  to  form  the  majori- 
ty on  which  he  feems  to  plume  himfelf — a majority,  and  I fay  it 
with  pleafure,  too  weak,  too  infgnificant , and  too  paltry  ever  to  carry 
into  eft'edt  this  ruinous  and  difgraceful  meafure;  the  noble  Lord  al- 
fo  knows  that  I am  fpeaking  the  honeft  didfates  of  my  heart — for 

HE  FOUND  ME  PROOF  AGAINST  ALL  HIS  CORRUPTION. 

I have  oppofed  the  Union  through  every  ftage  ; i fhall  continue 
to  do  fo.  One  principle  alone  actuated  and  diredted  my  conduct — - 
the  love  of  my  country— the  certainty  that  neither  1 or  this  Houfe 
have  a right  or  a ponvor  to  vote  away  the  property  and  privileges  of 
Irifhmen.  Let  the  Minifter  of  both  countries  look  to  it : let  thofe 
who  have  fold  their  birth-rights  for  a pot  of  porridge  look  to  it:  if 
they  perfevere,  the  confequences  will  be  dreadful — on  their  heads  be 
it : for  my  part,  in  the  prefence  of  this  Houfe,  in  the  hearing  of  my 
country; and  in  die  awful  prefence  of  my  God,  who  yet  I truft  with 
his  omnipotent  arm  will  avert  this  dreadful  punifhment —l'wajhmy 
hands  out  of  all  concern  with  the  wafte  of  blood  which  muft  follow 
from  the  further  continuance  of  this  deftrudlive  propofal.  I have 
fpoke  as  an  Irifhman — i have  a&ed  as  fuch — and  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  no  monarch  fhall  command  my  fervices  in  oppofition  to 
that  claim  which  every  Irifhman  is  fubjedt  to — when  his  country  is 
in  danger.  . 

For  the  queftion  115 

Againft  it  i6j — Majority  46 


